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A CIGARETTE 
LIGHTER 


Pour La Femme 


Femininity again invades a_ masculine 
stronghold and the chic woman may now 
hight her cigarette with the same savoir 
faire as her male vis-a-vis. These new 
lighters are fashioned of leather or silver 
and are so delightfully small they may be 
easily tucked into the corner of one’s purse. 


$10 to $30 
-4 Complete Line of Smoking -1ccessories 


and Nove lties Is Presented in the 


Smokers ~Trticles Department 
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THE WoMAN Cirizpy 


Economical] 


Syracuse China, with all its beauty, far oy 
wears ordinary china. The edges are singy. 
larly immune to chipping. And breakage js 
minimized by extraordinary  strength—tph 
more remarkable because Syracuse China js 
always graceful, never bulky. 

Write for the name of our nearest dealer 
who will show you the many Syracuse pat. 


terns designed for club dining-rooms. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANy 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


58 E. Washington Street 342 Madison Avenye 
Chicago New York City 
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HAPPINESS 
MARRIAGE 


by Margaret Sanger 


Author of 

“The Pivot of Civilization” 

“Woman and the New Race” 
The tragedy of modern marriage is 
often the result of ignorance and 
needless misunderstanding. With 
a profound knowledge of life the 
author writes of what men and 
women should know if they would 
find happiness. 


4it All Book Stores, $2.00 
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The First Pilgrim 
Mother 


UST three hundred and six years 
ago next month the first white 
woman set foot on our shores. 

Today, there are nearly fifty million 
of us, free to work out our own 
lives within the length and breadth 
of a great prosperous country. But 
the successes and opportunities of 
this mighty host had their begin- 
nings with a little band of twenty- 
nine brave wives and mothers who 
accompanied the Pilgrim fathers in 
their quest of religious freedom. 


On the cover of this magazine 
you will find a painting which typi- 
fies that gallant beginning — the 
first Pilgrim mother, entrusting her- 
self and her baby to a wild, un- 
known land; the very spirit of loyal, 
courageous womanhood. This is 
the first of a new series of cover 
paintings, by Clark Fay, which will 
tell the story of women’s dramatic 
contributions to the upbuilding of 
America. 


Two among the group of Pilgrim 
women added the travail of child- 
birth to the hardship and suffering 
of the two months’ voyage. Oceanus 
Hopkins was brought into a world 
of crashing waves and driving 
storm. Peregrine White first saw the 
light of day more peacefully in the 
harbor at Provincetown, where the 
**Mayflower” anchored before head- 
ing to Plymouth. 


They were part of a company of 
102, crowded in a vessel that was 
intended to carry about half that 
number, shut in amid discomforts of 
all kinds. Wild wind carried away 
some of the clothes and the cook- 
ing utensils from the ship; besides 
birth, death was on board; illness 
and dire seasickness laid them low. 


With what double thankfulness 
did Mary Hopkins and Susanna 
White see the promised land, even 
though, says the historian Bradford, 
“Being thus passed the vast ocean, 
and a sea of troubles, they had now 
no friends to welcome them, nor 
inns to entertain or refresh their 
weatherbeaten bodys, no houses or 
much less townes to repaire too, to 
seeke for succoure. And for the 
season, it was winter, and they that 
know the winters of that countrie, 
know them to be sharp & violent, 
& subject to cruell & fierce stormes, 
deangerous to travill to known 
places, much more to serve an un- 
knowne coast. Beside what could 
they see but a hidious and desolate 
wilderness, full of wild beasts and 
wild men? and what multitude their 
might be of them they knew not.” 


Sturdy, patient, uncomplaining, 
the Puritan women took up their 
tasks. All but fourteen died during 
the harsh winter that followed. 
They were cooks, nurses, teachers, 
farmers, baby specialists, home- 
makers, traders, co-partners with 
men in building a new world and 
new institutions. To them we owe 
the tradition that American women 
are able to share the economic and 
political life of man. 
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That distinguished leader in thought in amine 
Elihu Root, has said: 


“It is hard to find men of exceptionally good natural ability, 
developed by STRONG MORAL INFLUENCES, liberal education, 
practical training in the contacts AND HARD WORK OF LIFE, 
and wide experience in public affairs. All these things go to make 
the most valuable public servant and at times the indispensable pub- 
lic servant under a popular government, and the making of such a 
man is well werth reading about. 


“FOR SERVICE IN THIS FIELD AS A SENATOR, WADS- 
WORTH IS WORTH HIS WEIGHT IN GOLD.” 


On another and recent occasion Mr. Root 
wrote the following: 


“Not long before his death, Thomas R. Marshall, the Demo- 
cratic Vice-President, who for eight years presided over the United 
States Senate, was asked in a group of friends who, in his opinion, 
was the most useful member of the Senate. He thought for a 
moment and replied, ‘Senator Wadsworth of New York.’ 


‘I think that is a general opinion among those who know best. 
Senator Wadsworth does his part in the government of the country 
with conspicuous ability and thoroughness. He applies himself 
industriously to the subject with which he has to deal and learns 
all there is to be known about it. His statements and arguments 
in the Senate are clear and persuasive. His words are believed 
and his opinions are respected. His character is a powerful in- 
fluence in favor of right and wise conduct. He never tries to get 
into the spotlight, or to make speeches merely for home consump- 
tion. He never seeks to curry favor with anybody, or fears to 
follow his own sincere and honest judgment. He combines a kindly 
and liberal spirit with perfect courage. In sending him to the Sen- 
ate our state makes a most creditable contribution to the govern- 
ment of the country. Governing a great country is a serious and 
difficult business, and it requires men of special qualities to do it 
well. Those of us who sincerely care for our country will be 
anxious to keep this most competent and faithful man in its service.”’ 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ELL, here we are in the front 
W pew again. It is just one of 
the interesting things that 
have happened as a result of having 
a Four-Color Cover *** Four, did 
we say? *%** Before that lovely 
picture was printed, we felt that it 
was being done in more colors than 
the rainbow. *#%** So inexperienced 
are we at this complicated business. 
#t+* But we now know a few dark 
secrets about screens and rollers 
and just what colors the four colors 
are. *%* It all goes to show again 
that this business of conveying a 
conception from one mind to many 
others by means of word or paint is 
dreadfully complicated. #** We 
hope some one will write a novel 
about a Utopia where it doesn’t 
take lead and zine and ink to con- 
vey beauty. #%** Of course, it was 
inevitable that, having told people 
.what to think and say, Mussolini 
would tell women what to wear. 
+ Old Roman togas are his pre- 
scription, with bands of bright silk 
about the head. *#%** Now let's see 
if even he can win out against Paris. 
We're rather glad Channel 
swimming is over for the season. 
i Or is it? *#%% Maybe the 
Northern races, who don’t mind 
cold water, will take a try. #** But 
anyhow it’s closed season for us on 
keeping track of triumphs. *** Be- 
fore that little international group 
of men lowered Miss Ederle’s rec- 
ord, we observed there was a tend- 
ency to invent reasons why women 
could do better than men. ##* For 
instance, an extra layer of fat to 
help them brave the cold. ##+* We 
heard no more of this after Man 
had triumphed. *#*%* Now that 
you've all had your vacations (and 
answered our letters weeks later 
from some remote beach or moun- 
tain fastness), ours lies ahead of us. 
We have a long list of places 
that are wonderful in November 
+ and not a bit crowded either 
+ and we shall be just as ener- 
getic as the hired man who was 
discovered by his employer lying 
under a tree in the middle of the 
afternoon. *##** ‘‘Restin’, George?” 
asked the farmer in a_ sarcastic 
voice. *% “‘Nope,”’ said George, 
“not exactly restin’, for I hain't 
tired. I'm just waitin’ for the sun 
to go down, so’s | kin quit work." 
We have met our first disaster 
in this matter of shorn hair, and 
the irretrievability of a cut that is 
too short has sunk deep into our 
consciousness. ##%* We have pulled 
on said hair, and given it mental 
suggestion, with no results. ##* 
Apparently hair grows only when 
free from self-consciousness. 
We claim this as a new scientific 
discovery. *#%#%* We like that pointed 
story in a recent Everybody’s about 
an old farmer who was driving a 
mare that interfered very badly. A 
passing friend, observing the mare's 
peculiar performance, called out: 
“Say, Si, that mare of yours inter- 
feres pretty bad, don’t she?” 

e farmer pulled up long enough 
to shrill back: ‘Yep, she interferes, 
all right; but she don't interfere 
with nobody but herself!’ + 
Please don't fail to notice page 5]. 
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For Madame and Mademoiselle 


IN THE 
SPECIAL ORDER SALON 


Copies of new Paris models, 
your own adaptations or our 
originations in gowns, suits, 
coats, wraps, ensembles, or 
sports clothes made to individ- 
ual order in the Special Order 
Salon in a very short time. 


At Moderate ‘Prices 


THE SPECIAL ORDER SALON— Fifth Floor 
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Jranklin Simon & Co, 


cA Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Streets, NEW YORK 
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| aes the past thirty-six years, ever since 1890, we have been developing investments. We have 
investigated and passed judgment upon virtually every form of investment in North, South and 
Central America and Europe, selecting those which, in the opinion of our experts, offered the greatest 
advantages while meeting the test of secur:ty and marketability. ° 

From the breadth of this experience we offer you a service which is built upon a foundation of con- 
servative judgment. 

We invite correspondence concerning the inves:ments listed below which should be addressed to 


“De- 


partment W.” 


Lower Austrian Hydro Electric Power Co. First Mortgage 612% 
Gold Bonds Due 1944 


These bonds are secured by a closed first mortgage on electric power plants in the mountains of 
Austria. They are guaranteed both as to principal and interest by the Province of Lower Austria, 
which is also the largest stockholder in the company. The Province of Lower Austria has been a sepa- 
rate entity for more than 1000 years. Irrespective of the guarantee, the power company is earning 


over 2% times the interest charges on its bonds. 
Price at the market to yield about 8% 


Rima Steel Corporation First Mortgage 7% Gold Bonds Due 1955 


These bonds are secured by a closed first mortgage on the property of the leading steel company of 
Hungary. The mortgage amounting to $3,000,000 represents only 10% of the estimated gold value 
of the company’s assets. “The company is earning more than three times the amount needed to pay 
interest charges on the bond issues. The companyhas paid dividends continuously since its inception 


42 years ago. 
Price at the market to yield about 7.80% 


Republic of Salvador Customs First Lien 7% Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds Series “C”? Due 1957 
These bonds follow the Series “A” and ‘“B”’ bonds, and with them are secured by a first lien on 70% 
of the customs duties, both on imports and exports, which may be extended to 100% if necessary. 


The pledged revenues are collected by the bankers’ representatives in the City of San Salvador, and 
during the first eight months of the current year amounted to $4,988,134. For this period the interest 
and sinking fund requirements on the “A” and “B” bonds was $686,327, leaving $4,301,807 avail- 
able to meet the interest and sinking fund requirements of the “‘C” -bonds, amounting to $506,666, 


which was therefore covered nearly 81% times. 
Price at the market to yield about 7.70% 


City of Pelotas (Brazil) Sinking Fund 5% Sterling Bonds of 1911 


These bonds are unconditionally guaranteed by endorsement both as to principal and interest by the 
State of Rio Grande do Sul. They are a direct obligation of the City and are secured by a general 
charge on its revenues and by a special hypothecation of the receipts from the House Tax. 


The City of Pelotas has always promptly paid its obligations even when Brazil was in default on all 
the sinking funds of her government loans. 
Price at the market to yield about 7.10% 


F. J. LISMAN & COMPANY, Dept. W. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
20 EXCHANGE PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Established in 1890 
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© Cardinell 
“The Child Shall Be First’—a mural by Peppino Mangravite in the Children’s Bureau Exhibit at the Sesquicentennial 


“A Nation Safe for Babies” 


ERTRUDE 
EDERLE swims 
the Channel, 
Dempsey _ fights 
Tunney, Who 

killed Mr. Hall ?—headline 
screamers day after day are 
telling the world what 
America thinks about, cares 
about. 

Or are they? Is this true? 

Shall France pay her war debt, will 
taxes go down, is prohibition here to 
stay—more headlines tell the world 
what America votes about. 

Or do they? 

Down in Washington a few months 
ago. several women gathered in a little 
committee room on Capitol Hill bore 
witness to a far different credo. They 
were honest and certain, these women, 
and it was a fine thing they said to a 
group of in-spite-of-themselves impressed 
legislators. 

“I have not any question,” said these 
women through their spokesman, Grace 
Abbott, “that America cares first and 
most deeply for its children.” 

Grace Abbott for five years, and Julia 
Lathrop for years before that, have been 
appearing before committees of Con- 


’ 


By ELLEN TAYLOR 


This Children’s Bureau of ours—pratsed grate- 
fully from Maine to California, preposter- 
ously attacked in certain quarters: What 
is it, exactly? What does it do? We 


asked for the answer and here tt.1s 


gress, officers of the Government, con- 
ventions of men and women of all 
kinds, and their message has been con- 
sistently the same—for America, the 
child is and shall be first. There is an 
exhibit of the work of the Children’s 
Bureau at the Sesquicentennial Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia and here again the 
same keynote has been struck. In a 
beautiful mural painting which sings of 
the color and joy of happy childhood, 
the figure of America is represented as 
a lovely and gracious mother under 
whose protection children play safely 
and calmly. And the inscription be- 
neath that painting points its message 
in the words already used: ‘““The Child 
Shall Be First.” 

We Americans have claim to pride 
in such a spiritual slogan, for the 
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United States was the first 
of all the great nations to 
recognize, by the creation 
of a National Children’s 
Bureau, the protection of 
childhood as a function of 
its Government. Our Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, created four- 
teen years ago, represents 
not only an ideal for which 
we are happy to believe that 
the United States stands—in spite of 
headlines !—but also an ideal peculiarly 
of our day and age. Children, not 
once mentioned in our Constitution, 
have become a primary concern of the 
Government. This new spirit has been 
both reflected and stimulated by the 
Children’s Bureau. 

In this the Bureau has done not a 
little to “humanize” Uncle Sam _ to 
thousands, perhaps millions, of the ob- 
scure mothers and fathers who read the 
headlines, vote for candidates for office, 
but feel most deeply about their babies. 

If you want thoroughly convincing 
evidence of the really touching con- 
fidence which these mothers and fathers 
have in the Bureau, glance over a morn- 
ing’s mail—the Bureau receives over 
100,000 letters a year! 
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just what the Children’s Bureau is and 
what it is doing. 

The visitor to the Children’s Bureay 
finds it housed in a “temporary” war 
building, which boasts none of the 
luxuries of ordinary offices. There are 
very few carpets on the floor, the walls 
are of beaver board, and there are. 
apparently, only three mahogany desks 
in the whole Bureau. 

One enters a plain but cheerful re. 
ception room, the chief feature of which 
is rows of serviceable brown and gray 
paper-covered reports on every phase of 
child welfare in the United States. Even 
a very casual study of the Bureau’s 
work reveals, back of these modest re- 
ports, the clean, cool work of experts 
in the human sciences, who see with a 
national vision and yet plan as accurate- 
ly as the chemist in his laboratory, and 
the indomitable spirit of investigators 
who secure their facts first-hand in city 

slums, in pioneer communities 
where trails are few, moun- 
tain regions where transporta- 
tion is on horseback, on foot, 














Underwood & Underwood 


The “Child Welfare Special”—a clinic on wheels 
which the Children’s Bureau took to mothers who or not at all, in the beet fields 
couldn’t come to the stationary clinics of the West, the mines fk & 

















East, the oyster and shrimp 
canneries of the South, the 
juvenile courts of great cities— 
in short, anywhere and every- 
where the problems of children 
exist. 

One finds, too, on further 
acquaintance with the Bureau, 


“Shall 1 give my baby a dose of cas- 
tor oil?” one mother demanded (she 
was referred to a physician, of course). 

‘Please send me your book, ‘Infant 
Care’ in greek,” came in the handwrit- 
ing of a ‘schoolgirl. “We can _ read 
american, but our mothers cannot. They 
just know how to read greek. We will 
be very pleased if you send us a greek 
book so they can read it there own 
selfs.” 

“This sounds like a_ testimonial,” 
wrote one mother, “and it is! I lent 
my copies of ‘Prenatal Care’ and ‘Infant 
Care’ to a mother with a three-months’ 
baby weighing less than seven pounds. 
Within six weeks the baby had made a 
gain of two and one-half pounds!” 

That’s a rather nice kind of letter to 
receive in one’s morning mail. And 
that direct human contact, sometimes 
missed in the governmental machinery, 
pre-eminently characterizes the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in its entire program, its 
personnel and its relations with the pub- 
lic—meaning you, me and the neigh- 
bors. 

One reason for this article has been 
a very insistent type of comment run- 
ning through some of our newspapers 
and magazines of late, a comment fairly 
represented by an editorial in a metro- 
politan daily, which branded the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and 
particularly such parts of the Govern- 
ment as the Children’s Bureau, as an 
organization “‘full of swivel chairs at the 
expense of a taxpaying American peo- 
ple.” That’s too broad a statement to 
er tk Rn wag This pioneer mother and her sturdy children have never seen the Capitol at Washing- 

: cabelas ton, but they have heard of the United States Children’s Bureau. It seems to be 
arouse the desire for a real picture of good news 


A trail in the Far West along 
which doctors and nurses, under 
the Sheppard-Towner Act, carry 
help to lonely mothers 
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4 constant stream of communication be- 
tween the work of these scientists and 
investigators and agencies engaged in 
direct work for children in all parts of 
the country, as well as between the 
Bureau and individual parents and chil- 
dren. ‘The trail from those little gray 
pamphlets of the Children’s Bureau to 
some far-off mother, perhaps homestead- 
ing in a county where such “improve- 
ments’ as telephones, railroads, doctors 
or nurses are unknown, is rather won- 
derful. As an _ illustration of the 
Bureau’s method of work and of the 
concrete applications of the results of 
that work, take its first great series of 
investigations, on infant mortality. 
When the Bureau was created by 
Congress in 1912, the United States, 
very much like the old woman who 
lived in the shoe and had so many chil- 
dren she didn’t know what to do, did 
not know even the number of babies 
born each year to American citizenship, 
nor did she know the infant mortality 
rate, nor did she know, with any sci- 
entific accuracy, why the 300,000 babies 
who it was “guessed” died annually be- 
fore reaching their first birthday did die. 
The investigations of the Children’s 


are involved, the Bureau’s laboratory 
goes to the baby! 

The facts gathered in this series of 
infant mortality studies led to conclu- 
sions which are now commonplaces to 
every intelligent public health officer and 
to most fathers and mothers. Then 
they were revolutionary. The nation 
was told, first, that poverty kills babies, 
that the infant death rate is just four 
times as high among the poorest families 
as among those who have at least $1,800 
a year income. We were told, again, 
that artificial feeding reduces the baby’s 
chance to survive the first year to about 
one-fourth that of the breast-fed baby. 
Again, that housing congestion and sani- 
tary conditions were reflected directly 
in mortality rates 


tion campaigns so that they might learn 
how many babies were being born each 
year and how fast they were dying— 
the first item in any system of human 
bookkeeping; with another hand pre- 
pared and _ published the _ best-selling 
series of Government bulletins ever is- 
sued—‘‘Prenatal Care,” ‘Infant Care’ 
and ‘‘Child Care,” the work of a mother 
of four children working in close. co 
operation with the best child specialists 
of the country. (5,000,000 copies of 


these bulletins have been distributed). 
A little later the Bureau sent out to 
rural mothers the first traveling child 
health clinic, called the “Child Welfare 
Special,” which took the message of 
better care for babies to the country 





among babies, that 
certain nationality 
groups had way 

above - the - average 
infant death rates. 
And every one of 
these facts had a 
mass of evidence be- 
hind it. So the 
United States 
listened to the Chief 








Bureau were destined to illumine some 
of these national “blind spots.” 

The studies were planned as carefully 
as a scientist would plan a series of 
demonstrations in his laboratory. Eight 
American cities were selected as repre- 
sentative of different regions and differ- 
ent community conditions. In each of 
these Cities it was decided to study in 
his own home each baby born during a 
selected year, babies rich and poor, black 
and white, babies of all races and creeds. 
All told, this meant personal visits to 
the homes of approximately 32,000 
babies. The Children’s Bureau believes 
in applying the scientific method of bas- 
ing deductions on first-hand observa- 
tions, and when such facts as babies, 
who can’t be brought to the laboratory, 


of its youngest and newest bureau when 
she said: 

“We know now why babies die. More 
important, we know now that they need 
not die. We can give the poor baby 
a chance by making community re- 
sources counterbalance the handicaps of 
poverty. We can work to abolish 
slums and dirt. We can teach mothers 
to nurse and to care properly for their 
own babies. We can, if we will, make 
the United States “a nation which is 
safe for babies.”’ 

These facts all safely lodged in a 
series of little gray books, did the Bu- 
reau sit down to admire the results 
of its work? Not so that you could 
notice it! With one hand it stirred up 
communities to initiate birth registra- 


The factory inspector represents one very impor- 
tant phase of the Children’s Bureau work—the 
protection of boy and girl workers in the mills, 




















canneries and sweated industries 


These placid babies are taking sunbaths as part of 
a cure for rickets given at the Children’s Bureau 
clinic at New Haven, Connecticut. Several hundred 
babies have had the benefit of this demonstration 


mother in a striking and spectacular 
way. At the same time Bureau experts, 
meeting in conference with organizations 
and officials engaged in child health 
work, were constantly stimulating the 
extension of community resources so that 
it could no longer be said that children 
in the richest country in the world died 
merely because their parents were poor. 

The research work of the Bureau 
kept pace with its dissemination of facts 
to the nation and to parents. Daily 
the Bureau assembled and marshaled 
new facts. Leaving their city studies, 
Bureau investigators went into rural 
communities, as far apart as mountain 
Georgia and homesteading Montana. 
With first-hand facts gathered from 

(Continued on page 41) 
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udge ALLEN’S 
Glorious Deteat... 


By AGNES BRYANT DICKINSON 


WOMAN aationally known 
and honored, beloved of 
women from one end of the 
country to the other, ran for 
the United States Senate in 
August. For the first time a woman 
Senate campaigner rolled up a vote for- 
midably close to her opponent’s. Run- 
ning against a “machine,” with all the 
machine’s organized power of tangible 
and intangible opposition, Judge Flor- 
ence E. Allen lost the Democratic sena- 
torial nomination in Ohio by only 
twenty thousand votes. Other gallant 
campaigns have been made by other 
women, but Judge Allen’s is distinctive 
and carries the ball nearer the goal. 

Her election would have been a joy 
and a glory to women. It would have 
been—what wouldn’t it have been in 
the way of challenge, shock, tonic and 
stimulus to the revered Senate? The 
first woman to sit on a State Supreme 
Court bench—a woman highly esteemed 
for her work and her brains, an able 
enemy of the war system, Florence E. 
Allen would have “represented” the 
best that women have dreamed for 
themselves in political life. 

Why wasn’t she elected? She said, 
“T would rather be defeated with the 
kind of support I have had than to be 
elected with another kind.” She might 
have said, if she didn’t, that she would 
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rather be defeated by the forces that nil Judge Florence E. Allen, of Ohio, who, running against the “machine,” came 
posed her than to be their chosen spokes- within twenty thousand votes of capturing the Democratic nomination in 
man. Ohio for the United States Senate. She is the first woman ever to sit on a 

Judge Allen is a woman—and that’s Supreme Court bench, and she would have been a splendid first woman to sit 





one handicap; she lacked money for le- in the Senate 
gitimate expenses—and that is another. 
Whether being “dry” 
is a handicap or an ad- 
vantage is a_ contro- 
versial question. But 
one thing is certain 
to run against the 
political “machine” is 
almost sure defeat. 
“Steam roller’ is no 
idle word. 

This was Judge Al- 
len’s situation, and all 
this is the reason why 
the story of the cam- 
paign is significant. 








Asi his Ten autos carrying two women 
Aside from t IS, there each campaigned in ten direc- 
is the fact that it is a tions 


story of women’s sup- 
port of a woman— 
which is something for 
the cynic to ponder. 
A woman, supported 
mainly by women, 
dared to oppose the 
biggest bosses of the 
Democratic party in 
her state, dared to get 
in the way of party 
machinery, and stand 
up against the most 
powerful candidate the 
Democratic ranks 
could yield — former 
Senator Atlee Pome- 


rene. A dramatic enough situation, al- 
though not originally of her own choos- 
ing. Judge Allen did not set out to run 
against Mr. Pomerene. She _ never 
meant to do it. And thereby hangs the 
tale. 

More than a year ago the chairman 
of the Democratic organization in 
Cleveland suggested to Judge Allen 
that she run for the Senate. Judge Al- 
len knew well enough that big business 
feared her and big brewers hated her; 
she was perfectly aware of the popular 
prejudices against petticoated representa- 
tives, but she took stock of her strength 
and thought it could be done—provided 
that ex-Senator Pomerene stayed out of 
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the lists. Mr. Pomerene, smooth, suave, 
powerful, polished, the successful candi- 
date in two previous senatorial cam- 
paigns and known to every voter in 
Ohio, was the one man who could de- 
feat her—and she knew it. So to Mr. 
Pomerene she went in person, last Janu- 
ary, to find out what he intended to do. 

‘Mr. Pomerene assured her that he 
had no intention of being a candidate. 
Perhaps he reflected that he would 
again have to face the women to whom 
he was so discourteous when they sought 
his support of the suffrage movement; 
perhaps he realized that organized labor, 
which he had openly fought, has a good 
memory, and recalled that the dry 
forces had labeled his prohibition record 
“unsatisfactory.” At any rate he said 
he was too busy with his law practice to 
think of running for office. 


HEREUPON in May Judge 
Allen announced her candidacy. 
May rolled around and slipped 
away. Came June and with it a great 
political caucus at the Neil house in 
Columbus—a great gathering of the 
Democratic clan.. The hotel buzzed 
with excitement. Judge Allen’s friends 
were there, ensconced in one of the 
parlors of the hotel, though Judge Allen 
herself was in court hearing cases. All 
the other candidates were there, with 
their friends. Suddenly watchful re- 
porters espied Mr. Pomerene wander- 
ing about the lobby. Immediate specu- 
lation ensued. Why had he come? Did 
he mean to throw his hat in the ring? 
Tactful questioning of Mr. Pomerene 
elicited an amiable response and a 
sphinx-like smile but no information. 
That noon the Democrats gathered, 
fifteen hundred strong, in the banquet 
hall of the hotel for a great political 
luncheon. Judge Allen’s place was at 
the speakers’ table, as was Mr. Pome- 
rene’s. But he did not enter the hall 
with the other honor guests. To quote 


the Ohio State Journal: “With the 
keen sense for the dramatic which has 
characterized all of his public life, Mr. 
Pomerene came in late’ and was given 
an ovation by deep-chested, heavy-voiced 
men planted strategically throughout the 
audience. But still no one could be 
sure of what it augured. 

The next day, however, headlines 
streamed across the front pages of the 
papers announcing Mr. Pomerene’s can- 
didacy. This was the first direct in- 
formation that Judge Allen had received 
of his intentions. It was the last she 
received. 

One of his spokes- 
men said later, “You 
have no idea how much 
pressure was put upon 
the Senator. He felt 
that he would be a 
traitor to Democracy 
in Ohio if he did not 
run. He is simply 
conducting a courtesy 
campaign, without 
making any speeches at 
all. If the Democrats 
want him as badly as 
they seemed to want 
him at the state caucus, 
they will have to elect 
him.” 

At this point the 
question of withdrawal 
loomed before Judge Allen. Friends 
and enemies alike urged her to do it. 
“Party solidarity is at stake,” clamored 
Pomerene’s friends. ‘‘Party loyalty de- 
mands your’ withdrawal,’ shouted 
staunch Democrats. ‘To go on is sui- 
cide,” declared her friends—some of 
them. 

But Florence Allen is no quitter. She 
refused to back down. She. said: 
“Whatever reasons existed for my _ be- 
coming a candidate for the United States 
Senate are unchanged by the entry of 
a new candidate into the field.”’ 





(wien 











These alert young girls were ushers at one of Judge Allen’s campaign meetings. 
Fourth from the left on the top row is the author of this story 





Only Judge Allen's magnificent 
physique could have withstood 
that campaign 
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However, going on involved certain 
embarrassments.. .Mr. Pomerene and 
Judge Allen are both residents of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Before Mr. Pomerene an- 
nounced his candidacy the Cuyahoga 


County Democratic organization in 
Cleveland endorsed Judge Allen’s 
candidacy. After Senator Pomerene en- 


tered the race Judge Allen realized that 
they were in the predicament, and with 
characteristic generosity wrote to the 
chairman of the committee — releasing 
them from their endorsement. Cleve- 


land has more voters than any other city 
in Ohio. 


It was her home city and a 
very big plum that she 
was renouncing. The 
committee recognized 
Judge Allen’s magna- 
nimity and replied in 
kind by refusing to ac- 
cept her offer. They 
skirted the difficulty by 
carrying both Judge 
Allen’s name and Mr. 
Pomerene’s on their 
sample ballots, though 
it is true that in two 
Cleveland wards, 
whichwentover- 
whelmingly for Mr. 
Pomerene, the sample 
ballots bore only the 
name of Mr. Pome- 
rene, and not that of 
the Judge, as endorsed by the county 
committee. 

Unfriendly newspapers promptly in- 
terpreted Judge Allen’s offer of release 
as withdrawal. When one of the wire 
associations telephoned to her to make 
sure, she said: ‘‘No. I am in this thing 
to fight to the end. All it means is 
that from now on I will play the game 
without a catcher’s mitt. It is going to 
be bare-handed.”’ 

It was a strenuous campaign — so 
strenuous that only Judge Allen, with 
her magnificent physique, could have 
stood the strain of it. For two months, 
seven days a week, she traveled an aver- 
age of 150 miles and made four or five 
speeches daily. On Sunday she spoke 
at two, and sometimes three, church 
services with afternoon meetings besides. 
On one memorable day, accompanied by 
a band and all the accessories, she made 
thirteen speeches in Summit County 
(Akron). First the band played while 
the people gathered, then Judge Allen 
spoke. Meanwhile the band moved on, 
played again, collected another crowd, 
and Judge Allen, concluding her former 
speech, caught up with the procession 
and found the stage set for another 
speech. So on and on from nine in the 
morning straight round the clock until 
nine at night. And she finished strong! 

She was, to our knowledge, the only 
aspirant of either party who discussed 
national issues. She stated definitely 
that she was dry. She declared herself 

(Continued on page 39) 
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A newly spruced-up White House welcomed the President and Mrs. Coolidge 


The Return fo Washington 


October days bring Government Officials 
bustling back to the capital to ponder elec- 
tions and make ready for Royalty 


September 20, 1926. 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE, 
urged to leap into the political 
arena to save the Senate for 
the Republican party in the 
November elections, responded 

by appearing at intervals on the observa- 
tion platform of his train on the run 
back from Paul Smith’s camp to the 
Capital, where he was seen by assembled 
school children, Republican leaders in 
the cities of upper New York State, and 
hesitant voters. The decision to make 
the trip by daylight was variously as- 
cribed to the wish of Republican visitors 
at the summer White House that the 
public should be encouraged to vote for 
Senator Wadsworth by a glimpse of the 
Presidential countenance as displayed 
from the rear of the train, and to the 
desire of Mr. Coolidge to see the upper 
Hudson and to get an idea of the pros- 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


perous condition of New York state. 

White Pine Camp, evidently, was a 
good’ place to go for a little intensive 
work. For the steady stream of politi- 
cal visitors and luncheon guests who 
penetrated the Adirondack wilds, the 
Coolidges might just as well have been 
back home in Washington. The Presi- 
dent, we were assured by weary and 
irate newspaper correspondents who 
were given “copy” in unprecedented vol- 
umes and who had no time whatever to 
fish, kept regular office hours, had a long 
appointment list every day, and other- 
wise worked as industriously as he does 
in the height of the political season. 
Every visitor who conferred with the 
President, from Edsel Ford up to Am- 
bassador Sheffield and several Cabinet 
officials, showed such willingness to tell 
the reporters how prosperous the coun- 
try is, or how popular Mr. Coolidge is 
in their section, that the wires were 


humming day and night. Then there 
were the bi-weekly conferences with the 
President’s spokesman, who expressed 
himself with remarkable loquacity ; prob- 
ably in the effort to break away from 
the traditional description of himself as 
a somewhat taciturn individual. Presi 
dential views on the following subjects 
were relayed to the public: 

War debts: No cancellation. (Re 
peat as often as necessary. ) 

American Shipping: Get the Govérn- 
ment out, but keep the ships under the 
American flag. 

Farm Relief: Urgent, but methods a 
bit vague as yet; will announce a deft- 
nite program when you least expect It. 

Government Economy: Continuous 
and increasing. 

Tax Reduction: 
session of Congress. 

Dempsey-Tunney Fight: Many pro- 
tests received, but doesn’t know what he 


None in the next 
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can do about it: referred to Secretaries 
Kellogg and Hoover, who have charge 
of distribution of Government funds at 
the Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial, near 
which the fight will be held. 

Russia: Administration policy un- 
changed ; no prospects of recognition. 

Disarmament: Ready to cooperate 
with other nations. 

World Court: Sure United States 
reservations will be acceptable. 

Returning to Washington, the Cool- 
idges found their residence on Pennsy]l- 
yania Avenue freshly painted and 
spruced up. The expenditure of $50,000 
for a few slight repairs, for installing a 
new electric elevator and electrical re- 
frigeration in the kitchen, for renovat- 
ing rugs and draperies, may have seemed 
a bit extravagant to the President, but 
he had nothing to say about it. And 
doubtless it is pleasant to find that re- 
pairs have been made without prelimi- 
nary months of pleading with one’s 


landlord ! 


“Officialdom” Comes Back 
HE President and Mrs. Coolidge 


found a new dust-proof roadway 

replacing the old gravel approach 
to the White House. There was even 
a new linoleum covering on the worn 
boards of the sanctum reserved for 
newspaper men in the Executive Offices ; 
no use putting a rug down here; it 
would wear out in a fortnight. 

The President carries his office duties 
with him wherever he goes; but other 
officials close their desks and sally forth 
to Europe or distant states as “private 
citizens.” Under officials of almost 
every Government Department have 
been functioning as Acting Secretaries 
during the summer months, _ being 
clothed for all practical purposes with 
the full authority of a department head. 
Newspaper correspondents noted, how- 
ever, a certain hesitancy on the part of 
these officials in commenting on cur- 
rent news events or outlining official 
programs. 

Two of the best in Washington’s 
offcialdom have just returned from 
Europe, where, we trust, they offset to 
some degree the unfortunate impression 
created by a Democratic senator who 
recently returned from Europe making 
loud denunciatory noises against foreign- 
ers in general and Frenchmen in par- 
ticular. “They call us Shylock,” he said 
in effect; “very well, let them pay us 
their debt at 100 cents on the dollar!” 
Secretary Mellon is back at his desk 
atter a “vacation tour” of France, Italy 
and England, which was mostly spent in 
evading European reporters and insist- 
ing he had nothing to say about foreign 
debts, prohibition in the United States, 
or American flappers. His only com- 
ment on conditions in Europe was that 
“as a casual traveler” he thought “con- 
ditions were improving,” and that dur- 


ing a social call on Mussolini in Rome 
he found the Italian Premier “a most 
interesting and intelligent man.” 

Just how amicably international prob- 
lems can be settled without benefit ot 
diplomats was demonstated by General 
Lincoln C. Andrews’ conferences with 
British officials on the delicate subject 
of rum-smuggling. At a series of con- 
ferences where all parties “put their 
cards on the table and talked straight” 
he achieved a success which months of 
diplomatic negotiations and repiesenta- 
tions could not have secured. He came 
back with assurances of friendly support 
and cooperation in his efforts to cut off 
the supply of liquor smuggled in by 
British ships, and with a definite agree- 
ment for action by the British officials 
which will not be made public until its 
end has been achieved. General An- 
drews is a tall, ruddy-faced person who 
retains a suggestion of his former mili- 
tary calling, and who goes straight to 
the point. He sat down with a few 
British officials around a table and told 
them his problem, with results which he 
believes will mean the end of the liquor 
smuggling business as far as the Engtish 
are engaged in it. This method ot 
throwing diplomatic and official red 
tape aside and “talking it out” face to 
face points the way, he believes, to some- 
thing new in international relations. On 
his return General Andrews confound- 
ed the wets, to whom his name is ana- 
thema, by the declaration that he is pre- 
pared to hold his present post until he 
has proved that the prohibition law can 
be enforced. 


The Royal Visit 


VER at the State Department 
there is considerable fluttering 
over the impending visit of 
Queeri Marie of Rumania. We don’t 
suppose Secretary Kellogg and Mr. But- 
ler Wright, Assistant Secretary of State 
and official Greeter of Foreign Digni- 
taries, could so far forget their tradi- 
tional dignity as to flutter; but if they 
ever do, it will be during the October 
days when the Queen is seeing Wash- 
ington. Relations with Rumania have 
been a little strained by the refusal of 
its Government to answer representa- 
tions in regard to large war-time debts 
owed American bankers and industrial- 
ists. Then there was the mysterious and 
unexplained withdrawal of Prince Bi- 
besco, one of the Capital’s most popular 
diplomats, from his post as representa- 
tive of Rumania at Washington. 
Foliowing the lead of American offi- 
cials recently visiting in Europe, Queen 
Marie will do her sight-seeing “in a 
private character.” Ostensibly, she is 
coming to accept the invitation to be 
present at the inauguration of the Mary 
Hill Museum, and to visit the Phila- 
delphia Sesqui-Centennial, Washington, 
Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, and the city 
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of Detroit, from all of which she has 
received invitations. It is no secret, 
however, that the enterprising Queen 
Marie intends to see everything there is 
to see from Ellis Island to Hollywood. 
She is coming to Washington immedi- 
ately on her arrival to call on the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge. As our 
nomination for the most interesting con- 
ference of the year, we put forward the 
first interview between Queen Marie 
and Mr. Coolidge. 


“Alarming Possibilities” 


N planning to entertain the royal 
visitor, the State Department is con- 
fronted with the necessity of dispos- 

ing gracefully not only of the Queen, 
but also of Princess Ileana, Prince Nich- 
olas, the Infanta of Spain, and a retinue 
of seventeen persons. 

Entertaining this charming group is 4 
pleasant prospect, but one filled with 
alarming possibilities for the august 
personages of the State Department. 
Queen Marie, it is well known, says 
whatever she thinks, and never with 
more gusto than when she is surrounded 
by a crowd of newspaper representatives. 

The State Department, from Secre- 
tary Kellogg down, believes firmly in 
the inviolate sanctity of officialdom. Its 
dignitaries, we suspect, are losing sleep 
of nights, thinking of what the vivacious 
and charming Queen will say about 
them in current newspaper columns and 
future memoirs. 

The smoke has cleared from the 
battlefields of the state primaries. A 
count of noses shows twenty out of 
twenty-seven Republican senators re- 
nominated, with the fate of Senator 
Wadsworth of New York soon to be 
decided in the state party convention. 
The six rejected by their party were 
Senators McKinley, of Illinois, Pepper 
of Pennsylvania (a sad loss to the G. 
O. P. stalwarts), Cummins of Iowa, 
whose passing was noted last month, 
Lenroot of Wisconsin, Stanfield of Ore- 
gon, and Means of Colorado. 

Although there is little ground for 
Senator Pat Harrison’s jubilant an- 
nouncement that “defeat of Coolidge 
candidates has become a national epi- 
demic,” in view of the victories of such 
stand-patters as Moses of New Hamp- 
shire and Shortridge of California, cer- 
tain developments threaten the solidarity 
of the Republican ranks. If the Presi- 
dent is seriously considering a_third- 
term campaign, nothing more disastrous 
to his chances could happen than a 
Democratic Congress for the long ses- 
sion of 1928 just prior to the Republican 
convention, or one in which the Repub- 
lican margin was so slender that the La 
Follette group and the progressives 
would hold the balance of power. The 
nomination of Governor Blaine, a La 
Follette candidate, to replace Senator 

(Continued on page 49) 
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FRIENDLY 


ERY quiet of manner, very 

simple of dress, with grey hair 

plainly. arranged and_ the 

strongly marked features de- 

yoid of “make-up,” the im- 
pression Mrs. Hoover gave me the first 
time I met her, some seven years ago, 
was an impression which has developed 
and strengthened with time. 

Dress and appearance and manner 
were usual but not ordinary. One 
wishes they were more often found. But 
in the dark, large eyes lay the clue to 
that personality at once gentle and cour- 
ageous. I recognized her immediately 
as- belonging to that area of finely 
idealized life which, one is glad to re- 
member, persists in spite of the disin- 
tegration of the day, among the women 
of our country, especially in those 
academic circles in which Mrs. Hoover 
had her beginnings. 

Those women have pre-eminently a 


sense of duty. And those women have, 
especially in the West, a grand sense of 
sportsnianship. Mrs. Hoover has both. 

They are the women who can hit the 
trail with a pack on the back and dine 
off gold plate with the same manner, the 
same gusto. Because they have not only 
sportsmanship but an intelligent sense of 
values. Mrs. Hoover has, besides, an 
-intellect. 

Her life began with books, with an 
interest in things of the mind. Her mar- 
riage with the man who has the greatest 
intellect of any man in public life today 
has carried that interest along. Just a 
few years ago, in the interstices of their 
tremendously active life, they translated 
together a recondite and untranslated 
Latin work on metallurgy. 

You sense, when you meet Mrs. 
Hoover, the life she has led. There is 
the poise of varied experience in her 
manner. 


IMPRESSIONS 


Just out of college at Stanford, the 
moment she was married she was off to 
Australia where Mr. Hoover had a post. 
There began that life of wandering in 
strange places, that life of thrilling epi- 
sode, of drudgery, which is the portion 
of the mining engineer. 

She did not stay comfortably installed 
in some nearby capital in “the sur- 
roundings to which she _ had been ac- 
customed.” If the “job” called Mr. 
Hoover into the bush she did not remain 
in California. She went to the bush. 
And so on the edge of the waterless lands 
of Australia, on the dripping edge of the 
dank jungle of India, or the crowded 
yellowest of China, she went along be- 
cause his job called him. 

She had a great sense of “the job.” It 
was his “job” to find that mine, to or- 
ganize, let’s say, thousands of brown- 
skinned natives to get out the dirt, to 
fling a bridge across unfordable streams 
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and negotiate diplomatically with native 
potentates in their calico psychology. 
His the great stretch of the imagination 
to envisage that ultimate victory over 
nature and over primitive man. Hers 
was the woman’s task of the imagination 
to throw over the accustomed thing in 
a woman's life and imaginatively create 
and then practically achieve a “home” in 
these new and strange conditions. It 
was a great “sense of the job” on her 
part and she has just that. 


THINK it is one of woman’s 
greatest parts in life, to understand 
the value of what her husband_ is 


trying to do and then to add to it the, 


capacity to contribute what he needs at 
home for its best accomplishment. It is 
her dual ‘‘job.” 

Even the arrival of the boys (who are 
now grown to manhood) did not pre- 
vent her from going along. Here is the 
circumstance perhaps most startling, to 
most of my woman friends, of any I can 
tell about. She took the babies along. 
And she demonstrated her intelligence in 
the way she accomplished that. 

She went to the greatest baby specialist 
in Europe and she took her notebook 
with her. I can imagine (can’t you?) 
the amazement of that routine doctor, 
when this American lady sat down be- 
fore him and interviewed him on a com- 
plete line of lectures on the care and 
feeding of babies. Under his advice 
that a certain kind of tinned milk was 
better than any fresh milk for the in- 
fant, she caused to be packed up a sufh- 
cient number of cases to last the required 
time. With these and the other ingredi- 
ents suggested in his private lecture 
course she was off to make a real 
American home in the bush. And she 
never had a bit of trouble in rearing her 
children. 

Round the world they went together. 


From bush and jungle to drawing room 
and palace that life took them. But 
nothing changed them. They led from 
the beginning and continuously and in 
spite ot everything a real family life. 
They still lead it. 

Of all the “official houses” in Wash- 
ington I think none is so homelike as the 
Hoovers’. It is comfortably large and 
comfortably beautiful, with a garden not 
overdressed but just shady and pleasant 
for a family to dine in when the weather 
is warm, as it has a way of being in 
Washington. It is the sort of place you 
like to know the foreigners here may see 
—those foreigners, who think that we are 
a people of excitement, of divorces, of 
display of wealth. Obviously it is the 
home of a woman and not the house of a 
hostess. Also, obviously, it is the home 
of a woman who likes to have friends 
about her, who has a sense of ease and 
simplicity and space but whose mind 
reaches beyond other 
things. 

In this respect I am more interested in 
Mrs. Hoover as a type than as an indi- 
vidual. There are so many American 
women who cannot be content with just 


possessions into 
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tnzir own happiness, who must reach out 
to contribute what they can to the life 
of the community. It is, however, very 
rarely that we find these women in the 
official political life of Washington. 

Whatever they did before they came 
here, “the ladies”. (as the Congressional 
statements term them) usually find the 
pressure of “official entertaining” enough 
to occupy all their time. They make 
their husbands their career, draw a check 
here and there to charity, and go to bed 
at night perfectly satisfied if they have 
done those things which they ought to 
have done as to their calls and dinners 
and have not done those things which 
they ought not to have done as to indis- 
creet remarks. 

This was not enough for the wife of 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

She had long been interested espe- 
cially in youth and therefore perhaps in 
education. At first she took a hand in 
certain local problems concerned with 
the public schools—her younger son was 
at the time in the high school. Then she 
chose the Girl Scouts for her principal 
activity. To them she has given not 
merely financial support but a great ex- 
penditure of time and 
energy. How she does it, 
it is hard to imagine un- 
less one realizes that 
here that intelligence, of 
which I have spoken, 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Washington, 
looks as if it 


Hoover house in 


were far away from the busy capital. 

Green fields might be behind it—but 

are not. “Of all the ‘oficial houses’ in 

Washington, I think none is so home- 
like as the Hoovers’” 


The Girl Scouts are Mrs. Hoover's 
special outside activity. In the picture 
she is shown with a group of young 
homemakers in the Girl Scouts’ “little 
house,” where the girls prepare for 
their future réles as wives and mothers 

















THE Woman Citizey 


(Current Events 


HE tide of  vaca- 

tionists has turned, 

beginning with the 

unwilling millions of 

school children com- 
ing back on Labor Day and 
ending with the President him- 
self returning trom his Adiron- 
dack retreat to the heat and 
burden of Washington. At the 
same time the tidc of news has 
turned. Instead of details about 
the latest Channel swimmer 
and. international tennis 
matches, the front pages of 
early autumn are crammed with 
important events. Here at 
home the Sacco-Vanzetti case 
is arousing nation-wide interest. 
Among our Latin American 
neighbors the religious war in 
Mexico and the revolution in 
Nicaragua are causing agita- 











tion, and in Canada there has 
just been an important general 
election. In Europe interest is 
chiefly focused on the doings 
of the League, the admission 
of Germany, the resignation of Spain, 
and the elections to the Council. 
Of almost equal interest are the 
activities of the dictators in Italy and 
Spain. On the other side of the world 
the wars and rumors of war in China 
are creating a situation grave in the 
extreme. 


Germany in the League 


N Europe the war after the war 
is ended. On September 8, just 
twelve years to a day after the 
German tide was turned back at the 
Battle of the Marne, the Assembly of 
the League of Nations in session at 
Geneva unanimously elected Germany 
not only to membership in the League, 
but to a permanent seat on the Council 
as well. And two days later M. Briand, 
French foreign minister and chief of his 
country’s delegation at Geneva, wel- 
comed the German delegates amid an 
enthusiasm which eye-witnesses declared 
unequaled since the Armistice itself. 
The significance of this event as re- 
gards peace in Europe and in the world 
can hardly be measured. Barred at the 


outset from the newly created League, 
which was then virtually a league of 
conquerors, the German nation became 
embittered against the whole organiza- 


session with Sir Austen Chamberlain 


tion. Slowly, however, as the years 
passed with little or no improvement in 
the political as well as the economic sit- 
uation, the need for a real peace and a 
security based on mutual trust became 
more evident to the peoples concerned 
and to their leaders. Liberal French 
opinion became convinced that Germany 
outside the pale was infinitely more of a 
menace than Germany within — the 
League, even though she would remain 
in Opposition to some of France’s policies. 
And the more farsighted German leaders 
came to feel that Germany could much 
better urge her claims and voice her 
grievances as a loyal member of the 
League than as a hostile outsider. 

After various setbacks and discourage- 
ments, an agreement was finally con- 
cluded last year at the famous Locarno 
Conference, by which Germany on the 
one hand and France and Belgium on 
the other mutually promised never to 
wage a war of aggression on each other. 
Hailed as the first great step on the 
road to real peace, the Locarno settle- 
ment was made conditional upon Ger- 
many’s entrance into the League. That 
entrance was scheduled to take place last 
March at a meeting of the Council and 
a special meeting of the Assembly. All 
seemed plain sailing, until the swollen 
ambitions of Poland, Spain and Brazil, 
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Wide World Photos 
Great Britain had a woman substitute-delegate at the League 
of Nations Assembly—Dame Lyttleton, seen here leaving a 


demanding that permanent 
Council seats be given to them 
at the same time as to Ger. 
many, temporarily prevented 
Germany’s entrance into the 
League and thus jeopardized 
the whole Locarno settlement. 

The whole summer went by 
in a futile attempt to smooth 
matters out. Poland was in- 
duced to drop her claim, but 
Brazil and Spain resigned from 
the League. Brazil made her 
exit at the June Council meet- 
ing, voicing righteous indigna- 
tion. Spain planned an even 
more dramatic scene of fare- 
well. She delayed her resigna- 
tion until after Germany had 
been admitted, thinking per- 
haps to play the role of death’s 
head at the feast. But if s0, 
she failed to achieve the desired 
effect, partly because the blow 
had been so | 








long threatened 
that it had been reckoned with 
in advance, partly because the 
rejoicing at the entrance of Ger- 
many was too great and too genuine to 
be seriously dampened by the with- 
drawal of a member so much less im- 
portant. 

It will hardly be disputed that the 
accession to the League of the chief of 
the Central Powers, whose relations 
with France form the pivot of the whole 
European situation, means much more 
to the peace of the world than does the 
withdrawal of these two disgruntled 
nations. 

Besides, it takes two years for their 
resignations to go into effect, and opti- 
mists already hope to see them back in 
the fold before that time. 

If they do come back, the League has 
two semi-permanent Council seats to 
offer them, a sort of fatted calf for the 
returned prodigals. Under the new 
scheme adopted’ by the Assembly, the 
Council is composed of five permanent 
seats and nine non-permanent ones, three 
of them semi-permanent. Poland was 
the only one of the nine members elected 
by the Assembly to obtain the privilege 


of re-eligibility. The other cight, 
Colombia, Chile, China, Czechoslo- 


vakia, Belgium, Holland, Salvador and 
Rumania, were elected for fixed terms 
of one, two or three years, at the end of 
which they must retire to make room 
for other candidates. 
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Turkey “Observes” at Geneva 


Turkey is considering joining the 

League of Nations. According to 
press reports from Geneva, Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha has informed the govern- 
ments represented on the Council that 
Turkey is now ready to enter the 
League as the representative of Islam, 
and has asked for their support in de- 
manding a permanent Council seat for 
his country. He has also sent an “ob- 
server’ to Geneva for the present session 
of the Assembly, which encourages the 
belief that the Turkish Government 
might apply for admission to the League 
at this time. 

Of course it is inconceivable that 
Turkey should be granted what has just 
been denied to Brazil and Spain, but 
doubtless most of the Great Powers 
would like to see Turkey a League mem- 
ber, since they find it much easier to set- 
tle outstanding problems with a fellow 


T Tarte are persistent rumors that 





The German dove returns to the ark 


member. A notable exception to this at- 
titude is Italy, which is just now none 
too friendly toward the League, and 
whose alleged imperialist designs in the 
eastern Mediterranean may be _ one 
potent factor which is driving Turkey 
to seek shelter in the League. 


Spain Votes on Her Dictator 


HE defection of Spain from the 

League has been taken with com- 

parative lightheartedness. Indeed, 
recent events in that country have 
raised the question whether the Spanish 
dictator's foreign policy has not been 
dictated of late by the necessity of bol- 
stering up his own crumbling prestige. 
He is not the first dictator to resort to 
the expedient of a “firm” foreign policy 
in order to create a united front at 
home. It is significant that while Primo 
de Rivera was pressing his demand for 
a permanent Council seat for Spain, dis- 
content was smoldering within the 
country itself, finally bursting into flame 
in the military revolt during the early 


days of September. Martial law was 
immediately declared, and as far as can 
be determined from the rigidly censored 
news dispatches, the mutiny among the 
two artillery garrisons in Segovia and 
Valladolid was suppressed quickly and 
almost without bloodshed. For the 
present, then, the dicta- 
tor seems firm enough in 
the saddle, but the fact 
that within the last year 
or so there have been 
three army revolts against 
his rule and a number of 
attempts on his life shows 
that there is in existence a 
fairly widespread opposi- 
tion. 

The plebiscite ordered 
by the dictator immedi- 
ately after the suppression 
of the recent disorders has 
also been interpreted as a 
sign of insecurity. This 
vote, which took place on 
September 11, 12 and 13, 
and which was the first 
popular consultation since 
the establishment of the dictatorship 
exactly three years ago, was chiefly in- 
teresting as being the first time that 
Spanish women had the opportunity to 
exercise the franchise. As an expression 
of public opinion the plebiscite was a 
perfect farce, since only those in favor 
of the directorate were to record their 
sentiments by signing manifestoes to that 
effect. There was no provision for 
registering dissent. 


The Perils of Dictators 


HAT other, still more conspicuous 
member of Europe’s growing 
group of dictators, Mussolini, has 
just escaped unscathed from another 
attempt upon his life. An Italian an- 
archist and prominent opponent of 
Fascism threw a bomb destined for the 
Duce, missing him and wounding some 
of the bystanders. This latest attempt 
to assassinate him seems to have been 
too much even for Mussolini, whose 
chosen motto is “Live dangerously.” In 
a statement made soon after his escape 
he announced his intention to restore 
capital punishment in Italy; a bill to 
that effect is already being prepared. 
The statement further contained a thinly 
veiled threat to France on the score of 
harboring and encouraging plotters 
against the Fascist régime, based on the 
fact that the would-be assassin had 
sought refuge in France and had re- 
turned from there to carry out his plan. 
The Italian Premier’s threat accom- 
plished nothing beyond a prompt and 
decisive protest from M. Poincaré, and a 
further strain upon the relations be- 
tween Italy and France, already none 
too cordial. 
Not all the dictators have been suc- 
cessful in retaining their power. In 
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Greece, an armed revolt last August re- 
sulted in the ousting of General Pangalos 
and the accession to power of General 
Condylis. In spite of the usual promises 
of political and economic reforms 
uttered by the new dictator, the 
change will probably only amount to 
a substitution of 
Tweedledum for 
Tweedledee ; though 
the firmness with 
which Condylis sup- 
pressed a mutiny of 
the Republican 
guard may be a step 
toward ending the 
influence of military 
officers in govern- 
ment affairs. 





Will the World Court 
Accept Us? 


HE question of the United States’ 
adherence to the World Court has 
entered a new phase with the 
meeting at Geneva of representatives of 
the states signatory to the Court statute 
to discuss the American reservations. 
So far only seven of the signatories, 
Albania, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Greece, Liberia, Luxemburg and Uru- 
guay, have informed Secretary Kellogg 
that they accept the reservations. Mean- 
while the conference of the nations’ 
members of the Court opened on Sep- 
tember 1 at Geneva, and appointed a 
committee of fourteen jurists to study 
the American reservations. The Ameri- 
can Government had refused to send a 
representative to the conference on the 
ground that the reservations are “plain 
and unequivocal” and consequently need 
no interpretation. 
The first four reservations gave little 


trouble. The first, to the effect that the 
United States assumes no obligations 


under the Versailles Treaty, and the 
third, providing that the United States 
pay a fair share of the Court’s expenses, 
were accepted without discussion. The 
second, stipulating that the United 
States shall participate on a basis of 
equality in the election of judges, was 
discussed merely as regards the pro- 
cedure to be adopted. The fourth, 
which provides that the United States 
may withdraw its adherence at any time, 
and that no amendments shall be made 
in the statute without American consent, 
gave rise to the objection, from some 
quarters, that this would give to the 
United States a privileged position. 
But the real difficulty was with the 
fifth reservation. The first part, pro- 
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viding that the Court shall not give any 
secret advisory opinions, was accepted 
readily enough, since the rules of court 
already contain this provision. The 
second part of the reservation, however, 
requiring the consent of the United 
States for the Court to “entertain any 
request for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the 
United States has or claims an interest,” 
was vigorously attacked. It was pointed 
out that it has not yet been decided 
whether it requires a unanimous or 
merely a majority vote of the Council 
to ask the Court for an advisory opinion. 
If a majority vote is sufficient, then the 
reservation in question would give to the 
United States a veto power possessed 
by no other member. There was evident 
in the discussions a sincere desire to have 
the United States enter the Court. Con- 
sequently the jurists decided to recom- 
mend the acceptance of the American 
reservations, with the proviso that it is 
understood that the United States will 
not demand any more privileges than 
those of the members of Council. 


The Canadian Elections 


UR northern neighbor has just 

O gone through a general election, 
with the result that the Liberal 

leader, Mr.. Mackenzie King, has been 
returned to the premiership which he 
has held almost without interruption 
since 1921. Even at that time he was 
governing with the uncomfortably low 
majority of one. But his position be- 
came still more precarious as a result 
of the election of October 1925, when 
the Conservatives led by Mr. Meighen 
obtained 116 seats, the Liberals only 
101, and the Progressives 24. This 
meant that the Progressives held the 
whip hand, and they used their position 
to force through a number of radical 
measures, particularly farm legislation. 
The Conservatives looked eagerly for 
an issue and found one in Customs scan- 
dals—the connivance of Customs officials 
in organized border smuggling on a huge 
scale. They brought in a motion for 
inexcusable negligence, which left the 
Progressives with the choice of losing 
their hopes of more farm legislation or 
of appearing to defend corruption in 
high places. Unable to count on the Pro- 
gressives, Mr. King asked the Gover- 
nor-General, Byng, to dissolve Parlia- 
ment and call a general election. Availing 
himself of a prerogative of the Crown 
which had not been used for centuries 
and had come to be regarded as obsolete, 
the Governor-General refused, where- 
upon Mr. King resigned and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Meighen, the Conserva- 
tive leader. The Meighen Government 
was defeated a few days later on the 
question of its constitutionality. This 
was in the first week of July. Lord 
Byng then unceremoniously dissolved 
Parliament and ordered a general elec- 








tion which was held on September 14. 

The main issue in the election was 
the question of Canada’s status as a 
Dominion. The Liberals were quick to 
resent the action of the Governor- 
General in refusing the Premier’s re- 
quest for a dissolution as an attempted 
encroachment by the representative of 
the mother country upon Canada’s rights 
of self-government. Ever since the war 
Canada has been increasingly jealous of 
her Dominion status and increasingly 
disinclined to take her cue from London. 








Voting for a dictator by dictation—in Spain 


She has been particularly careful to 
make plain her position in regard to 
treaty relations, letting it be known that 
Canada does not intend to be bound by 
treaties negotiated by Great Britain un- 
less a Canadian representative is present 
at the negotiations, and that Canadian 
ministers may not advise ratification of 
treaties affecting Canada without first 
securing the approval of the Canadian 
Parliament. 


“No,” in Mexico 
HE religious war in Mexico has 
had no direct effect on our rela- 
tions with that country. After a 
conference with Ambassador Shefheld 
early in September, the President has 
decided to continue his present Mexican 
policy of non-interference in the religious 
question and non-intervention in the oil 
and land question, at the same time 
pressing the claims of any American citi- 
zens whose rights have been infringed. 


s Yes,” 


MERICAN intervention of a 
sort is taking place in another 


Latin-American country. It was 
only last year, after the election of 
Solorzano to the presidency, that the 
American marines who had been in 
Nicaragua since 1912 finally left the 
country. Not long afterward Solorzano 
was deposed by Chamorro, leading spirit 
in a number of revolutions and persona 
non grata to the American Government, 
which refused to recognize him. Per- 
haps encouraged by the attitude of the 
United States, Solorzano’s friends 
started a revolution, whereupon several 
hundred American marines were landed 
at Bluefields. Paradoxically enough, 


— 
in Nicaragua 











this was done at the request of the Gov. 
ernor, who stated that he could not 
guarantee the protection of foreign lives 
and property against revolutionary at. 
tacks. Several American warships have 
also been sent to Nicaraguan waters, and 
in September President Coolidge took 
the further step of placing an embargo 
on the shipment of all arms to Nicaragua, 


The British in China 
R iGreae Brie between China and 


Great Britain are very much 
strained, as the result of the re- 

cent encounter between Chinese soldiers 
and British naval detachments on the 
upper Yangtse. The Chinese, who 
naturally resent the presence of foreign 
naval vessels upon their inland waters, 
had for some reason or other seized two 
British merchant ships, and in order to 
recover them the British finally shelled 
the city of Wanhsien. A number of 
British officers and men were killed, 
whereas it is estimated that as many as 
5,000 Chinese, doubtless including wom- 
en and children, were killed by shelling, 
As usual, the British business inter- 
ests in China demand vigorous action. 
In England, however, it is apparently 
widely realized that there is no govern- 
ment in China which can be held effec- 
tively responsible. To attempt to 
punish the various military leaders who 
are the real rulers of China is impos- 
sible; as the Chinese proverb has it, you 
can’t hang a jellyfish on a nail. In 
Canton, however, where an anti-British 
boycott has been in progress since June, 
1925, it has been announced that the 








The royal family ascends 


Chinese pickets will be treated as pirates, 
and what amounts to a state of war 
exists. 


N lighter vein is the item of news 

from China’s neighbor, Japan. To 
balance the first woman and then the 
first mother to swim the Channel, from 
Japan comes the first member of a royal 
family ever to scale that formidable 
Swiss peak, the Matterhorn. Prince 
Chichibu did the deed safely, and had 
enough breath left to ascend another 
peak the next day. Who will be the 
first Prince to swim the Channel? 

RutH BacHe-Wic. 

September 21, 1926. 
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horter 7/an Ever 


Being an Answer to Mrs. Catt’s Question, 
“Flow Many Yards in Your Skirt?” 


KNOW, of course, that I have 

no conceivable right to answer the 

question. My only excuse for 

doing so is that the answer I have 

given is the one that would have 
to be given by the vast majority of 
those really and truly qualified to reply. 
Short Skirts are shorter than ever, and, 
though there be those that wear them 
longer, yet are they few and far be- 
tween; and though there may be many 
that resist the upward trend, yet do they 
in the end capitulate; and though, at 
first, there is much timidity and much 
self-consciousness, yet in the end it is 
ever “Who Cares?” And the soul of 
the average man becomes as the soul of 
the London bus conductor, who, after 
having watched innumerable _ ladies 
mount to safety on the top of his bus, 
remarked testily to one whose careful 
modesty was delaying progress, “Never 
mind, lidy. Legs ain’t no novelty to 
me.” 

The importance of these remarks lies, 
as Sam Weller—was it not—used to 
declare, ‘in the happlication of ’em.”’ 
Mrs. Catt, in her delightful article, 
“How many yards in your skirt?” in the 
August CITIZEN insists, and to a large 
extent justly, that Paris will decide this 
important question, that women gen- 
erally will obey the orders and the re- 
sults will roll round the world. She is 
of opinion that short skirts and other 
abbreviations, far from being evidence 
of a new freedom, are but additional 
proof of an old bondage, and that the 
“new freedom” will go to the limbo of 
discarded fashions when Paris gives the 
order. 

Well, in a measure, I agree, but then 
again, in a measure, I do not, and fer the 
reason chiefly that the actual style of 
dress worn by women is, of course, only 
one phase of the question. It is more 
than possible that fashion may again 
decree a long skirt and a long sleeve, 
but I do not think that fashion will ever 
again succeed in having them accepted 
on the grounds of so-called modesty. 
The whole attitude of the civilized 
world is, of course, changing on this 
question of sex. I can quite imagine the 
girl of today appearing once again in a 
long skirt, but I simply can not imagine 
the girl of today caring a whoop about 
ing seen in a short one. 

It is indeed an interesting fact that, 


By Hueu A. StuDDERT KENNEDY 


for the last twenty years of so, woman’s 
fashions, although they have changed as 
ever violently from year to year, have 
been moving steadily in the direction of 
less clothing, rather than more. There 
was an outcry of “immodesty” when the 
fashion of the low neck for women first 
appeared, some twenty years ago. It is 
quite possible that women may wear 
high necks again, but I find it difficult 
to believe that in this practical age they 
will not always feel themselves perfectly 
free to have a low neck whenever they 
want to. In other words, the question 
of modesty no longer enters into it, and 
to that extent the question of sex has 
been eliminated. 

Then, it has also been very interesting 
to me to note how, to an increasing ex- 
tent, the decrees of Paris have not been 
obeyed in recent years. Paris has been 
trying to bring back the long skirt, the 
corset and the long hair for several 
years, but, so far, without success. Early 
in the year, a lady friend of mine tells 
me, her dressmaker in Paris informed 
her that skirts this summer would be 
considerably longer, and advised her that 
all the advance fashions as being adopted 
on the stage (one of the greatest fields 
for propaganda for the French dress- 
maker) showed this to be the case. As 
a matter of fact, skirts this summer were 
shorter than ever, and the last word 
from Paris, as far as I can make out, 
represents a hurried switch over from 
the bull to the bear movement—I dis- 
claim any unworthy attempt at a pun— 
on the part of the Paris operators, and 
the “reduction” is still to continue. 


F COURSE, Paris may still claim 

(—) to lead; but is it not rather like 

the man who was pursued round 

a tub by a lion? It was argued, you 

will remember, by one of the bystanders, 

that the man was the pursuer. The 
others did not-.agree with him. 

Mrs. Catt implies in her article that 
the time will come when the women will 
take the bit in their teeth and run away 
from the dictates of Paris. We only 
really disagree upon the time when this 
is to take place. Mrs. Catt does not 
think that Paris need worry—yet, but 
she does think there will come a time 
when Paris will have “genuine night- 
mares” on the subject. I think that that 
time is now, and that the opening phases 


of the nightmares are already staged. 

But then, of course, short skirts, bare 
arms, bare knees and bare backs are 
only a few, out of many outward and 
visible signs, of that inward and spiritual 
grace seen operating so vigorously today 
in the movement in which Mrs, Catt 
has taken so prominent a part. 

I have, I know, been particularly 
lambasted by my critics of “Short 
Skirts,”* on the ground that I have mis- 
taken the blaséness resulting from de- 
pravity for the freedom resulting from 
a genuine growing up into a fuller sense 
of life. I am weary of Pope’s sepulchral 
warning— 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mein, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


It has been hurled at me from all 
quarters of the United States and be- 
yond. And yet, I must still stand where 
I stood. We are living in a period of 
cataclysmic transition; the sediment of 
the ages is being stirred up, and some of 
the stuff that is coming to the surface is 
terribly unsavory. But it could never be 
cleared away unless it was first stirred 
up. I mean by that, that we shall have 
to be prepared to find a_ superficial 
spread of what the world would call 
immorality, and recognize in it, not a 
symptom of degeneracy, but a symptom 
of growth. 

For any one who makes a study of 
the intimate social life of the times there 
may appear a strange parallel—it has 
been often enough pointed out— between 
conditions as they are and conditions as 
they obtained during the decadence of 
the Roman Empire. The great funda- 
mental difference between the two is 
that the orgy of sex apparent today is, 
as it seems to me, the last flare-up of an 
exhausted fire, whereas, in the days of 
the Roman Empire, the fire was at its 
height, and sex and all it was supposed 
to contribute to human indulgence was 
enthroned. The proof of this to my 
mind lies in the fact that, whereas in 
decadent Rome the tendency was to 
work less and less, until finally whole 
populations were given over to complete 
pauperism, being fed and amused and 


(Continued on page 37) 


* The article in The F-rum which prompt- 
ed Mrs. Catt's artic'e. 








Miss Wambaugh at her desk in the Peruvian Foreign Office. That huge 
book beside her—her work on plebiscites—avas responsible for her presence 
there. And that is why she sailed with the Peruvians as a technical adviser 
when they went to help win back, by votes, the “captive provinces” from Chile 


This camp was put up by the 

Peruvian Government, in 

Arica, to receive the thou- 

sands of refugees who were 

enitled to return and vote 

upon the future of their na- 
tive provinces 
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BEHIND 
the 
SCENES 


By SARAH WAMBAUGH 


This is the remarkable 
story of a woman plebisci- 
tary expert’s experience in 
the territory disputed by 
Peru and Chile. The 
American award decreed a 
plebiscite. Miss Wam- 
baugh, author of the au- 
thoritative book on pleb- 
iscites, has visited every 
plebiscite region in Europe 
since the war. No won- 
der the Peruvian delega- 
tion asked her aid and took 
her with them to Arica. 


O write a book is to invite 
adventure. It was a most un- 
romantic-looking volume, how- 
ever, which sent me ailing 
unexpectedly down the rainless 
West Coast of South America and 
landed me in the old Moorish palace of 
the Viceroys, a place of tiled patios, 
grilled windows and handsome state 
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chambers, now the home of the Foreign 
Office of Peru. 

Soon after President Coolidge had 
issued his arbitral award between Peru 
and Chile, in March, 1925, calling for 
a plebiscite in the disputed provinces of 
Tacna and Arica, the Monograph on 
Plebiscites which I had written nine 
years before, with its chapter on the 
controversy, had fallen into the hands 
of the Peruvian Government. The in- 
vitation had been cabled to come at once 
to Lima as a technical adviser in the 
plebiscite and I had accepted gladly, for, 
though I had as yet no friends in Peru 
nor enemies in Chile, I had been made 
ardently pro-Peruvian by the cynicism 
of the Chilean arguments I had had to 
read nine years before, and deeply sym- 
pathetic as well with the oppressed 
people of the territory of Tacna and 
Arica, whose right to a plebiscite Chile, 
by a devious diplomacy, had managed to 
defeat for thirty years. 

According to the proper interpretation 
of the Treaty of Ancon the plebiscite 
in Tacna and Arica should have been 
held in 1894, ten years after that treaty 































A Peruvian woman who was wounded by Chilean terrorists. Many were 

killed and wounded for their patriotism by Chileans determined to prevent 

a fair plebiscite. Many women were left desolate when their husbands were 

deported to lessen the Peruvian vote. The woman in the picture has a 
Peruvian flag wrapped about her 


Chilean military mounted 
police in the disputed prov- 
inces. The plebiscite to de- 
cide whether Chile or Peru 
should have them was to be 
held with Chilean police in 
charge. It was never held! 
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A Church in. the 
Liuta valley in the 
foothills of the 
Andes 





These valleys, and even the sandy heights above them, were overrun by Chilean spies 
(mostly imported by the officials), who terrorized Peruvian sympathizers 


had ended the War of the Pacific. By 
this treaty Peru had ceded outright her 
rich nitrate province of Tarapaca, to the 
south of Arica, and in the same war 
Bolivia had lost to Chile her nitrate 
province and only seacoast, Antofagasta. 
Thus with her new Krupp guns did 
Chile take her place in the sun, in 1884. 
Ever since she has been paying almost 
the whole of her national expenses with 
her neighbors’ nitrates. To prevent 
any effort by their former owners to 
recover them, Chile insisted op the ces- 
sion of Tacna and Arica as well. for 
they are the first oasis north of the 
nitrate deserts and therefore the strategic 
place for a strong frontier garrison 
against both Bolivia and Peru. But 
while Peru, prostrate, her country over- 
run, her capital captured, finally con- 
sented to yield Tarapaca, she would not 
cede Tacna and Arica. Tarapaca 
meant riches untold, but Tacna and 
Arica meant her people. When Chile 
took them, Arica was a prosperous port, 
Tacna was the third city of Peru, and 
their citizens have always played and, 
though exiled from their homes, are still 
playing an important part in Peruvian 
national life. 

All that Peru would give to Chile in 
the treaty was the right of possession 
for ten years, and this period having 
elapsed, the people of the territory were 
to say, by plebiscite, to which country 
they wished to belong. Peruvian since 


the Incas, there was no doubt which 


way a fair plebiscite would go, but un- 
fortunately the treaty left the conditions 
of the plebiscite undefined, for a later 
agreement. 


tions we find Chile always insisting 
that the plebiscite should be held 
completely under Chilean control. The 
better to defend this essential to her 
victory, her Foreign Office in 1905 in- 
vented the “doctrine of the simulated 
cession,” which runs that the Treaty 
of Ancon really effected a cession of 
Tacna and Arica, and that therefore the 
plebiscite, if-held at all, must be under 
such conditions that it would surely 
go for Chile. It was this argument 
especially which had made me a _ pro- 
Peruvian. It is interesting that when, 
in answer to the offer of arbitration by 
Secretary Hughes in 1920, the two 
countries submitted their cases to Presi- 
dent Harding, the Chilean brief, doubt- 
less owing to the wisdom of their 
American lawyers, wisely omitted this 
“doctrine,” though Chile still maintains 
it, seemingly in perfect seriousness. 
Even at Washington Chile claimed 
the Chairmanship of the Plebiscitary 
Commission. That claim she lost, for 
General Pershing was made the Chair- 
man. But our award granted her other 
contentions. Contrary to all the Euro- 
pean plebiscites since the World War, 
the territory was not to be neutralized, 
and the Commission was to have merely 


|’ the twenty-six years of negotia- 
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advisory power. The Chilean troops, 
officials and police were to remain jn 
control of the territory. 


OW it was really too late for a 
N plebiscite at all. It should have 

been held in 1894. Chile had 
prevented it then, and by expulsions, 
deportations and oppression she had been 
eliminating the Peruvians from the terri- 
tory for the last twenty years. The 
Award tried to correct this difficulty by 
giving all those men born in the ter- 
ritory the right to return and vote. But 
many had been killed, many had died, 
and many could not get away from the 
south of Chile, where they were under 
the closest watch by the authorities, 
Worse still, if those still. alive—and 
there were perhaps six thousand of these 
men—did manage to get back to the 
territory, the Award gave them no pro- 
tection there. Many would be killed, 
many injured. 

A fair plebiscite Peru could still hope 
to win. But to one familiar with all 
the difficulties met with when plebiscites 
were held even in Slesvig, Marienwer- 
der, Upper Silesia and Klagenfurt, 
where the Commissions had absolute 
power over the officials and police and 
had their own troops as well, the handi- 
cap under Secretary Hughes’ award was 
colossal. To insure a square deal for 
Peru, and to reduce the casualties as 
far as possible, seemed to me a service 
not only to Peru and to justice itself, 
but also to the United States. 

So it was with an old enthusiasm 
rekindled that I worked on memoranda 
for six weeks in my office in Lima, the 
carved vice-regal cabinets serving for my 
files of documents from the European 
plebiscites. Then with the rest of the 
Peruvian Plebiscitary Delegation I set 
sail on our transport, the “Ucayali,” 
for the three days’ voyage south to the 
province of Arica. 


S we left Callao, which is the port 
A of Lima, the city ablaze with 

flags, the water front black with 
cheering people clinging to every stone 
of the quays, some falling off into the 
water in their enthusiasm, others encir- 
cling us in little boats, all crying ““Tacna 
y Arica Peruanas” and “Viva el Péru,” 
showed the significance to the Peruvian 
nation of this expedition to win back, 
by the peaceful weapons of democracy, 
the “Captive Provinces”. Many hun- 
dreds of these cheering men and women 
were natives of Tacna and Arica, part 
of those “expulsados” who had_ been 
streaming north ever since their alien 
rulers in 1900 had started that “Chile- 
anization” by which they hoped to elini- 
inate Peruvian votes in case the plebi- 
scite should at last be unavoidable. We 
were going, hopefully, to win back their 
homes for them, to make safe their re- 
turn, and that of the hundreds of other 
Tacnanians deported south to forced 
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labor in the nitrate camps of the Tara- 
paca desert. 

But the prayers of these men in Cal- 
lao and Tarapaca on that day could 
have been no more passionate than those 
of the hundreds of lonely women left 
in Tacna and Arica, whose men _ had 
been torn from them and sent into exile. 
Mr. Hughes is not a feminist, as we 
know, vet had he seen, as I was shortly 
to see, what had been the sufferings of 
these women and their intrepidity in the 
face of their Chilean oppressors, he 
could not have denied to them, as he 
did in his Award, the right to say to 
which country they wished to belong. 
Incidentally, it is the first plebiscite 
since the World War in which the 
women have not had the right to vote. 

Of the fifteen or so members of our 
delegation and our large staff of secre- 
taries and other assistants, many were 
themselves natives of Tacna and Arica, 
lawyers, bankers, merchants, or land- 
owners expelled by the Chileans. My 
companion-secretary provided for me 
by the government, as I could not go 
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alone with this otherwise male delegation, 
came of an old Arica family. As we 
entered the roadstead of Arica, it meant 
to most of our delegation the first sight 
of their home in many years. Behind 
their stern faces one guessed at their 
emotion at the sight of the Chilean flag 
flying above the guns on the top of the 
great headland of the Morro, that most 
sacred spot in Peruvian history, where 
their fathers had fought and died so 
heroically in 1880, in their last stand 
against the Chilean invaders. The 
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This old Viceroy’s palace now 
serve; as the Peruvian Foreign Of- 
fice. It was here Miss Wambaugh 
worked before she sailed for Arica 


present generation of Arican’ans and 
Tacnanians were showinz themselves no 
mean successors to their fath*rs in brav- 
ery. For they were returning to take 
part in a plebiscite in a territory still 
ruled by the same officials who had ex- 
pelled them. I could not but feel that 
my own country must take a large part 
of the responsibility for the constant at- 
tacks on the Peruvians during the next 
ten months. 

Our transport, which became our 
home for those ten months, as the Chile- 
ans blocked all our efforts to get quar- 
ters on land, soon took on the aspect of 
a hospital. Many of our own delega- 
tion on their trips ashore were wounded 
by the Chileans. Scarcely a day passed 
but natives of the provinces, with bleed- 
ing wounds, were carried up the com- 
panionway or hoisted on stretchers, to 





The bow of the “Ucayali,” on which 

the Peruvian delegation, including 

Miss Wambaugh, lived for ten 

months. Beyond, the Morro head- 
land 


be cared for by our surgeons until they 
could be sent north on one of our supply 
ships to the hospitals in Callao. In 
those ten months the streets of Arica 
and its little plaza, the picturesque city 
of Tacna with its palms and its gardens 
of roses and lilies, the irrigated valleys 
green with corn and alfalfa, tucked in 
between the Andean foothills, even those 
sandy heights themselves, swarming as 
they were with carabineros, all-were the 
scene of countless attacks by the Chilean 
terrorists, mostly imported by the off- 
cials. 

From the deck of the ‘Ucayali’ we 
could see laid out before us many of 
these centers of the Chilean terror. On 
the pier, a mile away, the spies were 
waiting to follow any of us who came 
ashore, to see who spoke to us, that they 
might be jailed or beaten. When I or 
others of the delegation went to see 
some Peruvians in Tacna or Arica, or 
some valley, the family would quickly 
draw us behind the door, or behind some 
bushes if we entered the garden, for 
there was always a spy behind us. If 
we walked, they followed us on foot. 
If we rode in a delegation car, they fol- 
lowed us in a Ford, the number plate 
reversed. So we grew to know well the 
faces of these spies on the pier. At the 
far end of the pier were the houses of 
Augustin Edwards, the Chilean dele- 
gate, and of General Pershing, with the 
American flag flying over it. Many of 
the assaults on our delegation occurred 
here in front of Pershing’s house. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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HE economic position of 

women in America is the envy 

of women throughout the 

world. Nowhere else in the 

world have women so rich a 
heritage of liberty and opportunity. No- 
where else have they so many of the 
comforts, conveniences and luxuries of 
life. Nowhere else are there such op- 
portunities for their children. The 
percentage of women gainfully employed 
is smaller in the United States than in 
other countries. This is not from lack 
of opportunity, but lack of necessity. 
Those who are employed receive larger 
wages than are paid to women in any 
other country. To those who are em- 
ployed there is no loss of social position, 
as in other countries. No badge of 
class is fastened here to those who toil. 
Distinction is attached to all honorable 
employment. 

Every woman, whether employed in 
some other branch of industry or in the 
highly honorable industry of home- 
making, has a very direct and vital in- 
terest in general economic conditions. 

Good national housekeeping is of im- 
pertance to every housekeeper and to 
every gainfully-employed woman, as 
well as to every taxpayer. Let us look 
at the record of the present national 
administration and see whether we wish 
to elect a Congress that will obstruct 
the progress now being made. 


es HE duty that government now 

owes to the people,” President 

Coolidge has said, “is to reduce 
their burdens by paying off the ob- 
ligations that come from the war, rather 
than imposing additional burdens for 
the support of new projects.” We have 
in the White House a man who is true 
to the teachings of thrift and fidelity 
to obligations taught him in his modest 
New England farm home. And what 
President Coolidge has said, he has been 
putting into effect, having the habit of 
suiting actions to words. 

When the Republican Party came into 
power on March 4, 1921, the public 
debt was a little more than twenty-four 
billion dollars. That means nearly $240 
for every man, woman and child in con- 
tinental United States, or more than a 
thousand dollars per family. That debt 
had been decreased since President 
Harding’s inauguration, up to June 30, 
this vear, by $4,667,913,668, or more 
than $200 per American family. Since 
December 31, 1923, the debt has been 
reduced by $2,256,942,371. This re- 
duction in debt has meant a saving of 
$210,000,000 in annual interest charges. 
President Coolidge insists upon the 
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NATIONAL 
HOUSEKEEPING 


By Mrs. Atvin T. Hert 


This autumn, when we are deciding on our representatives to Con- 
gress, the CITIZEN has made a place in its pages in which the women 
of the two national committees are presenting the major issues. 
Mrs. Hert, who writes this article, is vice-chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee, in charge of the Women’s Division. 


continuance of this debt-paying policy. 
Just as he believes it wise for the in- 
dividual to cut down the mortgage on 
his home, he believes it wise for the 
government to reduce this big mortgage 
on our national wealth. Except for re- 
ductions of the public debt, an ad- 
ditional billion dollars in federal taxes 
could be remitted annually. This might 
be “smart politics,’ but it is not good 
business, and quite naturally, therefore, 
President Coolidge prefers to cut down 
the debt and thus reduce the annual 
future burdens of the American people 
through rapid reduction of interest 
charges. No other country in the world 
is making any such record in debt re- 
duction. 

During the fiscal year 1920 our na- 
tional expenditures were $6,482,090,- 
191.21. The World War ended in 
1918. During the fiscal year 1926 our 
federal expenditures were $3,584,987,- 
873.50, including nearly a billion dol- 
lars paid on principal and interest of 
our public debt. In neither year postal 
expenditures paid for out of postal 
revenue are included. 


Harding we have had, by Republi- 

can Congresses, three reductions in 
federal taxes. The revenue act of 1921 
reduced federal taxes by one billion dol- 
lars; the revenue act of 1924 reduced 
them additionally $400,000,000; the 
revenue act of 1926 reduced them addi- 
tionally $387,000,000. This is a total 
annual tax reduction of $1,787,000,000, 
or more than $75 per year for every 
family in the United States. 

In part, this debt reduction has been 
accomplished through the federal budget 
act passed by a Republican Con- 
gress after President Wilson had ve- 


~ INCE the inauguration of President 





toed a similar measure. Under this 
act each department and bureau is re- 
quired to furnish an estimate of ex- 
penditure, which is co-ordinated by the 
Bureau of the Budget and submitted 
to Congress as the extreme limit of 
expenditure within which Congress is 
asked to appropriate. 

From December 30, 1920, to De- 
cember 30, 1925, the number of fed- 
eral employees was reduced from 640,- 
127 to 548,077, or by 92,150, despite 
an increase in number of postal em- 
ployees, made necessary by the increas- 
ing business of the Post Office depart- 
ment, of 18,270. 

It is significant that the Republican 
Congress, elected in 1918, eliminated 
from the estimates submitted by Demo- 
cratic executives under President Wil- 
son, items aggregating $2,950,000,000, 
and by legislation stopped many war ac- 
tivities which were seeking to perpetuate 
themselves. 

The spirit in which these vast savings 
have been effected cannot better be stated 
than by quoting the words of President 
Coolidge: 

“T am not advocating parsimony. I 
want to be liberal. Public service is en- 
titled to a suitable reward. But there is 
a distinct limit to the amount of pub- 
lic service we can profitably employ. We 
require national defense, but it must be 
limited. We need public improvements, 
but they must be gradual. We have to 
make some capital investments, but they 
must be certain to give fair returns. 
Every dollar expended must be made in 
the light of all our national needs, and 
of our national resources.” 

And again, in speaking before the 
Business Organization of the Govern- 
ment on June 21, this year. President 
(Continued on page 37) 
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RED 


HERRINGS 


By MINNIE FISHER CUNNINGHAM 


This article comes as a result of the CiITIZEN’s suggestion that the 
women of each of the major political parties take a page in which 


to present the issues of the Congressional elections. 


It is authorized 


by Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, vice-chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 


HE practice of drawing a red 

herring across the trail is an 

old and_ recognized device. 

One of the standard intelli- 

gence tests illustrates its effec- 
tiveness. The story begins with a 
statement to the effect that a rabbit ran 
across a road, followed by a man with 
a gun. It then proceeds with a long 
account of the adventures of a family 
attempting to move its place of residence, 
giving in detail the events and mis- 
fortunes which befell each member. At 
the conclusion of the recital many will 
have forgotten the beginning; only those 
with “grade A” minds will think back 
and inquire the fate of the rabbit. 

This aptitude of human nature to be 
diverted from the main issue by irrel- 
evant ideas constitutes one of the chief 
political assets of the Republican party. 
No matter with what awkward and em- 
barrassing situations it is confronted, it 


‘ extricates itself by the simple process of 


drawing a red herring across the trail 
and diverting the unthinking from the 
real question at stake. 

The iarge and odoriferous red herring 
entitled “Republican prosperity” has 
been used for many years to divert atten- 
tion from the shortcomings of the 
Republican Party’s policy—the injustices 
and inequalities of its tariff law; its un- 
sound fiscal and currency system, which 
for half a century racked the country 
with recurrent and devastating financial 
panics, until a Democratic administra- 
tion passed the Federal Reserve Act in 
1913, 

In the present Congressional cam- 
paign Republican red herrings are much 
in evidence. When confronted with 
revelations concerning the colossal sums 
spent in the Republican primaries in 
Pennsylvania and Illinois, the astute 





politicians of that party counter by rais- 
ing a great hue and cry about the in- 
iquities of the direct primary as against 
the old convention system, the idea ap- 
parently being that it is obviously more 
expensive to purchase or influence the 
votes of an entire electorate than those 
of a few delegates in convention as- 
sembled ! 

When confronted with evidences of 
corruption in office, whether of a Forbes 
or a Fenning, a Denby or a Daugherty, 
the Republicans counter with an agita- 
tion concerning the evil effects of Con- 
gressional investigations whereby corrupt 
practices are disclosed, as making it 
dificult to induce men to accept office 
for fear of being themselves investi- 
gated ! 

When faced with the disastrous re- 
sults of the excessively high rates of 
the Fordney-McCumber ‘Tariff Act, 
which has brought dire poverty to the 
farmers, the Republican rulers divert 
attention from the sacrosanct tariff by 
holding out the possibility of a program 
of farm relief, for which (since they 
have so recently allowed Congress to 
adjourn with neither a revision of the 
tariff nor the passage of farm legisla- 
tion) there is no guarantee of accom- 
plishment at a future date. 


economy” is constantly held in re- 

serve, a sort of general red 
herring to be used whenever needed to 
obscure various issues which may lift 
their heads to the embarrassment of the 
party. This economy plea appears to be 
particularly cherished, in spite of the 
recent publication of figures, which 
prove, first, that the Government is 
now spending more than it has ever 
spent in any period of peace in the his- 


B ACK of all, the myth of ‘Coolidge 
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tory of the country; and, second, that 
Government appropriations and expen- 


ditures have increased steadily every 
year since Calvin Coolidge became 
President of the United States. 

These are only a few examples of the 
Republican penchant for red herrings. 
Think about it yourself. 

As a substitute for the popular, but 
slightly passé matutinal cross - word 
puzzle, try the new Red Herring Game. 
Directions for playing: Take a pencil 
and paper and your favorite set of morn- 
ing headlines and list in one column the 
red herrings you smell, puzzling out for 
yourself the real issues at stake and list- 
ing them opposite. For example, turn- 
ing to the Paul Smith date line: 

Rep HeErrinc: “Coolidge Economy.” 
REAL Issue: The rising cost of the 
Federal Government to the taxpayer. 

Rep HerrinG: “General Prosper- 
ity.” Reat Issue: The distressing 
plight of agriculture due to the over- 
balanced condition of the economic 
structure of the country created by the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff. 

Rep HERRING: “A New Farm Pro- 
gram.” REAL Issue: The failure to 
have done anything in the past to meet 
the situation, so leaving the farmer to 
the mercy of the speculator in grains 
and other crops this autumn. 

Rep HERRING: “What Flag a Ship 
Sails Under is Immaterial.” REAL 
IssuE: The proposed sale of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine at an incredible 
loss. ‘These ships are now the property 
of the people and fly the Stars and 
Stripes. They are to be sold to private 
interests, which know no flag save that 
of “profits,” sometimes, alas, a “Jolly 
Roger.” 

And so on. 


type of political organization that 

depends largely on creating mental 
confusion to win elections. If you have 
a “grade A” mind, use it to vote with 
on November the second. The Demo- 
cratic party offers you a constructive 
economic program—reduction in taxes, 
revision of the tariff, conservation of 
the public domain and resources, to- 
gether with decent honesty in the ad- 
ministration of the Government and the 
appointment of public servants. These 
are the homely inducements offered you 
to vote the Democratic ticket. We be- 
lieve that “grade A” minds will not 
follow red herrings off the trail of the 
main issues of this campaign, but wili 
think straight back to the rabbit of high 
tariff, high prices and high taxes, and 
vote for an economic readjustment. 


|: behooves us to consider well the 
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[Ts figure of freedom and fine strength is “Phaeton,” 

a Lyric Drama-dance of the Noyes School of Rhythm. 
Such dancing stimulates through the joy of movement 
and brings the quiet of relaxed nerves. It is a way of 
release for mind and body from the humdrum world 
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The Rhythmic 
to Beauty 


ATURE daacing, selt-e<- 

pression through movement, 

freeing the personality by 

means of rhythm, or what- 

ever else you cho.se to 
call it—some form of moving about 
in swinging draperies to lovely music 
has taken a firm hold on the affec- 
tions of American women.  Isidora 
Duncan started it all. She preached 
the beauty of ancient Greece, and, 
practiced an art of dancing which 
had its foundation in freedom of 
rhythmic movement. 

She gathered pupils as she de- 
veloped, but there were more 
people whom she inspired to 
work out their own theories, 
feelings, and sense of beauty in 
the medium she used so brilliant- 
ly. In her lyric enjoyment of 
sunrise and moon-glow, in her 
insistence on freedom of the body, 
the joy of lithe muscles, and the 
thrill of rhythm, women found 
something that made a deep ap- 
peal. One by one they donned. brief 
tunics and moved about bare-footed, 
awkward at first, then losing self-con- 
sciousness as they gained command of 
their arms and legs, as they grew aware 
of uncorseted torsos and shook the kinks 
out of unsupported backs. 

The agitated ripples that Isadora Dun- 
can started have widened and divided 
until now there are many different 
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The path from the spring at the Noyes Sum- 


mer-School 
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The “Flight of the Nymphs,” a group from a Noyes Masque, is an exbression of the lyric beauty of rhythm 
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schools of free dancing. One of the 
most popular, whose appeal and influence 
is national, is the school of Florence 
Fleming Noyes, whose pupils adorn 
these pages. She herself is straight and 
graceful, moving with a sure lightness 
that gladdens the eve. She has four 
schools in New York City alone, and her 
graduates are spreading her gospel 
throughout the country. That gospel 
is the all-embracing power of rhythm. 
She believes that much of the woe of 
the world, the jars, the tensity, the 
noise and clash, come from jerky, 
nervous movements that have no 
relation to the underlying pulse 
of life, and so her pupils learn to 
move “on rhythm.” 

She teaches recreational classes 
for busy women and for busy 
men, and in them, for an hour, 
one moves surely and beautifully 
through a world of imagination 

in which inspiration, emotion, and 
relaxation take the place of tight 
nerves and overworked brain. She 

teaches classes for children,* where 
grace is substituted for clumsiness, 
and childish invention flowers natur- 
ally into story, pantomime, and drama. 
For the last few years she has had two 
summer camps in Cobalt, Connecticut, 
one for children and one for adults, 
where tired folk may go to sun their 
souls and bodies and unfold their city- 
bound talents in the lovely and uncriti- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Editorially Speaking 


Germany Enters the League 


IGHT years after the end of the war—and 

Germany is in the League of Nations. It is hard 

on the bitter-enders who would rather cherish 
hate that keeps wounds open than see them healed. 
But it must have been a thrilling thing to any one 
who really cares for peace, to hear the ringing “Yes” 
of Briand’s answer—the first answer to the question, 
Shall Germany be admitted to the League and given 
a seat on the Council as an equal of the powers? Voice 
after voice followed with the same syllable, until the 
vote was unanimous. Later came the pledges of de- 
votion to peace from the German representative, the 
assurance of good will in Briand’s rich oratory, and, 
more realistic still, the meetings of these two—Strese- 
mann and Briand—in a little mountain village to ar- 
range a secure basis for the future. 

It is not all a sentimental arrangement. It is real- 
ism—the substitution by men of sense of a constructive 
relation among nations for a non-constructive. Through 
this new step the treaties of Locarno, which mean so 
much for European peace, become effective. The loss 
of Spain and Brazil, if they should carry out their 
notice to withdraw, is unfortunate, but not so unfor- 
tunate for Europe as would have been the continuance 
of the vanquished nation in an enforced place of bitter- 
ness outside the door. 


~ %~ *~ 


Red Cloud’s “Mary” 
‘<4 ‘R ED CLOUD has lost Mary,’ mourns a 





headline in that vicinity. And who is 

Mary, taking her place among other 
Marys of history so famous that they were able to 
dispense with surnames?” 

The Lincoln State Journal, which asks the ques- 
tion, answers it in a column story that is the essence 
of women’s practical service in politics. For Mary is 
Mary Peterson, who has been mayor of Red Cloud, 
Nebraska, during the past five years. She was elected 
because the taxpayers of her town were sick and tired 
of “an orgy of spending and debt.” Mary Peterson 
made no campaign; she was busy running her father’s 
large implement house at the time—busy and con- 
tented. But when she was elected, she quietly trans- 
ferred her efficient methods from implements to city 
budgets. Without drum beating or proclamation, she 
set out to clear Red Cloud of debt. And she did it. 
Old water, light and sewer bonds were paid off. But 
that wasn’t enough. Mary Peterson also saw to it, 
by economy and sound business management, that 
money was available to pay for new things—oil en- 
gines, wells, pumps, a fire truck and a fire whistle! 

And then what? The city was out of debt, the 
budget balanced. So Mary Peterson married a farm- 
er, left Red Cloud (maybe in the new coupé the city 
gave her) and presumably started to manage her house- 


hold. A finale which would have flabbergasted the 
prophets of political women’s doom a few years ago. 
Already it seems simple and normal. 

The country is full of women who are able to trans- 
late into public terms their practical common sense 
and their training in making ends meet. Whether they 
end it with a wedding, or combine marriage with 
mayoring, is a matter of taste. 


% ~ % 


The Children’s Bureau—A National 
Blessing 


OMEN of the United States have every rea- 
W wn to be proud of the work of the Federal 

Children’s Bureau (see page 7), created by 
President Taft in 1912, largely in response to their 
demand. Only two women have served as its head: 
Julia Lathrop, whose name connected with child wel- 
fare is a household word, and Grace Abbott, who has 
been a worthy successor. It is a bureau free from 
politics, with a record of human service of immeasura- 
ble value, of which the money cost is absurdly small 
(for the last fiscal year less than $350,000 out of a 
total Government appropriation of about $3,500,000,- 
000). Yet this bureau and its devoted staff have been 
misrepresented _and insulted over and over again by 
certain members of Congress, its appropriation fought 
and wrangled over year after year and cut to the bone. 
In 1925 the appropriation for the Children’s Bureau, 
outside of the Sheppard Towner appropriation, was 
smaller than in 1924 and it was still further reduced 
in 1926. At no time in the past four years has the 
bureau been able to meet the demands for its publi- 
cations, and every year it is obliged to refuse more 
requests for investigation and expert consultation than 
it is able to supply. 

For several years past many requests have been made 
to the bureau that it undertake research concerning 
sex delinquency among children, a subject that has 
aroused much concern. Local communities are in 
urgent need of facts about the successful handling of 
such problems. But lack of appropriations has pre- 
vented the bureau from undertaking any of this work. 

The enmities which the Children’s Bureau has 
aroused because of its work for the protection of child- 
hood are more serious and menacing than women 
realize. Many of the attacks against the Sheppard- 
Towner Act and the pending child labor amendment 
are really directed against the Children’s Bureau itself. 
It took many years of agitation to get the bureau 
created. Congress appropriated hundreds of millions 
for better cotton and tobacco, for the protection of 
cattle, hogs and horses, but it could not see that there 
was anything it should do for children. In the four- 
teen years since its organization with comparatively 
tiny appropriations the bureau has proved its value— 
in fact it is an indispensable part of our progress as a 
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has saved the lives of many mothers and babies, has 
given more children a chance to develop healthy, sturdy 
bodies and to lead happy, useful lives. The Children’s 
Bureau is a big factor in helping make our country a 
nation safe for children. 


~ *~ So 


Whatever Your Age, Vote! 
M ISS BELLE SHERWIN is right, of course, 


in her recent warning that women should not 

let reluctance to tell their age keep them from 
voting. But there are sometimes practical reasons 
why a woman doesn’t want her age called out in the 
sonorous tones of election officials (it can’t be proved, 
but they seem to enjoy this age detail). And there 
is prejudice to reckon with too. By all means let’s 
VOTE at any cost, but why not have in all states 
the provision that obtains in some by which any one, 
man or woman, may say “over thirty”? It is to be 
noticed that men often use this right too. 


~ So *~ 


W anted—Light on Marriage 


HE editorial that follows comes hot from the pen of 
i‘ a thoughtful member of the Younger Generation, and is 

offered for any generation’s thoughtful attention. 
Surely there is no subject under heaven on which there is so 
little clear thinking as sex, and the modern economic situa- 
tion which delays marriage heightens the need for candor and 
clarity. It is true that the young generation’s candor some- 
times seems flaunted, and its conception of liberty overdrawn. 
But it is true, too, that not much help, not much friendly 
co-operation can go on from behind slammed doors, or through 
“resigning.” 

NEWSPAPER despatch sent from Paris just 

before the recent International Settlement Con- 

gress quotes Jane Addams as saying, apropos of 
ideas of freedom current among the younger genera- 
tion: ‘Certain heads of colleges have told me how 
they discovered with horror that many young girls 
were freely discussing the theory that every woman 
was entitled to sexual experience, aside from marriage, 
which they placed in the companionship or later period 
of life. One woman President, when she discovered 
that this idea was apparently being accepted, contem- 
plated resigning, feeling that she could not possibly 
cope with the consequences of this theory.” 

And still people wonder why there are such bitter 
misunderstandings between the generations. Here is 
a theory which was being gravely debated by the more 
serious and “advanced” of college students at least ten 
years ago, and their elders and, presumably, betters 
have just discovered its existence. What is apparently 
news to the heads of colleges was “old stuff” to many 
of their students who fought the Great War. 

he most serious thing about it is the horror with 
which the presidents are reported to have greeted it. 
If there ever was need of clear thought, unencumbered 
by emotion, it is in considering the place of marriage in 
modern life and the personal problems raised by the 
necessity of postponing it until income and career shall 
make possible the safe founding of a family. The 
whole question of sex, in both its personal and its racial 
aspects, is so hedged about by religion, morals, man- 
ners, customs and habits, that a sincere wonderer can 


No amount of horror and indignation will lighten 
the problem by a grain, and if that is to be the only 
contribution of people in charge of youth, then they 
must not be surprised if their opinions have little au- 
thority. So far, a sociologist like William Sumner, 
and a few psychiatrists, are the only people who have 


made a beginning in quiet, unperturbed scientific study. ° 


What we need is not college presidents who will re- 
sign in terror at an idea, but men and women who will 
humbly do a lot of hard and unemotional digging into 
facts.— A. F. 


so ~ So 


Political Advertising 
ae year the WomAN CITIZEN repeats edi- 


torially its policy concerning partisan politics. 

This is, as our regular readers know, to open its 
pages for free discussion of political questions, to give 
both sides of controversial public questions fairly and 
authoritatively, and to espouse principles regardless of 
the political party advocating the principle. 

In like manner, the CrT1zEN advertising pages have 
always been open to all political parties and to all 
party candidates. This does not mean that the Crrt- 
ZEN is advocating any candidate who is advertised in 
its columns. Our policy is not to endorse any candi- 
date for public office. The only exception might be 
if some outstanding public-spirited woman like Judge 
Florence Allen should run for a national office. We 
hope that day will come, and soon, but until then the 
CITIZEN repeats: It does not espouse party candidates. 

In presenting the advertising of two New York 
candidates for the Senate, both belonging to the Re- 
publican party, but divided by Prohibition, one of the 
burning issues of the day, we believe we are doing our 
readers a distinct service. 

We urge every woman to study the political situa- 
tion in her state, to consider carefully the merits of 
the candidates and to allow nothing to prevent her 
from casting her vote on election day. 


*~ * ~ 


Prohibition in Your Town 


HAT do our readers know about the enforce- 
ment of prohibition in their communities? 
Much testimony has been assembled and 
printed, proving many things. But so far as we know 
no group of women readers have united to give a 
cross-country picture of what they have seen and 
known. Will WomAN CITIZEN readers attempt it? 

Is the law enforced in your town? How do you 
know? Do people drink at the dinners you go to? 
Have you actually seen flasks drawn from pockets? 
Do the young people in your town drink at their 
parties? Do you see drunken people on your streets? 
Has any condition in your town—jail, slum, hospital— 
improved because of Prohibition? 

Tell us—in typewritten letters of not more than 
five hundred words. Accompany your letters with 
references, for use if desired, on the reliability of your 
evidence—the name of your club or League president, 
your pastor, your school superintendent. Don’t write 
us hearsay. Tell us only what you know. We will 
compile and publish the results. 


























New Voters and an Old Cause 


N the fall elections of this year of 1926 there will go 
to the polls in America for the first time thousands of 
young men and women who were but fifteen years old 
on that momentous day in August six years ago when 
the women of the United States were enfranchised. To 

these young people the matter of women voting is a com- 
monplace phenomenon. That dramatic occurrence in Ten- 
nessee in the late summer of 1920 meant for some of them 
an event in which “mother was much interested’’; but it is 
rather doubtful if the bulk of them could recall the date 
without an effort, or if at that time it stirred their vacation 
days on the eve of their return to 


The Woman Voter 





hundred and fifty years ago that we are celebrating this year, 
For it was the younger generation of that day who strove to 
arouse the people to the realization that democratic government 
belongs to the people. Recently a young college woman said 
in a speech to the New Voters’ League in a state college, 
“The students in a state-supported educational institution 
are very specially concerned with the duty of citizenship. We 
have obligations to fulfill to the state that has educated us, 
Voting is one of these obligations.”” Such a feeling of relation- 
ship to the state must recreate in the minds of the new citizens 
that feeling of the early Americans that the government is a 
friendly power of which the citizen is not afraid because he 
controls it, rather than a fearsome government operated by 
some force acting objectively. 





high school. They have come 
into their majority free of the 
prejudices and the inhibitions to- 
ward women in public life that 
marked the years preceding 1920. 

There may be an apparent un- 
consciousness on their part con- 
cerning the struggle for woman 
suffrage and its corollary of wom- 
an’s rights that raises the ques- 
tion, ““Do the young women of to- 
day realize what it cost to give 
them this place on which to 
stand?” Yet the conclusion is 
forced upon us that this uncon- 
sciousness is rooted in the fact that 
the present status is simply taken 
for granted. To them the mental 
attitude and social surroundings 
of the young women of past dec- 
ades seem as quaint as do her 
long skirts and high coiffures. 
The new voter, as all of this im- 
plies, is going to the polls with a 
viewpoint upon the relative im- 
portance of men and women as 
voting citizens not heretofore ap- 
proximated in centuries of his- 








Youth Facing Facts 


HILE there is much that 

\ \ arrests, if not shocks some 

of us concerning the out- 

look of the younger generation, 
there is solace in the fact that it 
proceeds from the frankness of a 
youth that is not only facing facts 
but grappling with them. Under 
the froth and fume of slang and 
swagger young men and young 
women are discussing vital topics, 
and young women are appraising 
men and analyzing themselves 
with a scientific coolness. There 
are dangers, of course. Danger 
is the companion of courage and 
of power. But greater than the 
obvious dangers surrounding the 
youth of today is the danger that 
the older generation may not 
seize the moment to help these 
young people to answer correctly 
4 the questions they are asking as 
to present political methods, as 
to equal morals, and as to the re- 
sponsibility of the individual and 








tory. The new voters are “the 
children of the free woman and 
not of the bond woman.” What 
willbe the result ? 

In the effort to make contacts with the new voter in college, 
in the business and industrial world and in the home the 
League of Women Voters is finding a very encouraging situa- 
tion. These children of the free woman are looking at age- 
old problems with a frankness, a courage and a sense of 
power that comes like a breath of fresh, invigorating air. 

This lack of fear, if led into the currents of public concern, 
may be counted on to bring America back to the high destiny 
that was the desire of our forefathers in that period of one 





Lady Astor—‘who says what she thinks when she thinks it” 


the nation in matters of interna- 
tional concern. 

The League of Women Voters 
has taken a definite position on the subject of the new voter 
and her importance to the body politic, and there is much 
to hope from the new voters’ movement within the League— 
ADELE CLARK. 





RE you carrying the new handy pocket edition of The 

Constitution of the United States of America published 
by the National League, and on sale at Washington head- 
quarters for 10 cents a copy? 








[This four-page insert is entirely under the control of the National League of Women Voters, to be filled as the League desires, except that 
no advertising matter is to be included. It is understood that the League is not responsible for anything else printed in the Woman Citizen, 


and that the Woman Citizen is not responsible for what is published by the League in its insert.] 
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Our Visitor—Lady Astor 


ADY Astor or Nancy Langhorne of Virginia—it is 
L hard to decide where one begins and the other ends— 

is still the same sparkling, convincing and picturesque 
figure, and still the staunch friend of the League of Women 
Voters! 

On the evening of September 9, Lady Astor made her only 
public address in this country at a special meeting arranged 
in her honor by the National and New York State Leagues 
of Women Voters. It was a gala occasion in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, with over 1,500 persons 
hailing her ‘‘as their own on the double count of her American 
birth and her sympathy with the ideals of the organization 
whose guest she was.” Added to this visible audience was an 
invisible one of untold proportions, despite the fact that Jupiter 
Pluvius trifled with radio connections and disappointed ad- 
mirers by the thousands. 

No one could imagine an address of Lady Astor without 
its serious and light aspects. Her flashing wit and perception, 
on a diversity of subjects, caught the fancy of her visible and 
invisible audiences, and as she jested—and yes! lectured, too— 
her listeners responded in approving fashion. Lady Astor 
was back home, among friends, and she knew it. 

In her serious moments, enlivened as usual by epigrammatic 
phrases, Lady Astor touched upon many subjects close to 
the hearts and minds of League members. 

“Let’s just look into the world today,” she said. “Do you 
believe it is chance that the English-speaking countries are the 
only great countries in which democracy is succeeding to- 
day? Is it chance that democracy is succeeding only in the 
countries where men have fought and won religious and 
political liberty? Democracy’s very existence depends 
on character; and character depends on thinking for 
yourself, but not of yourself. And I believe that 
it is women who are going to make the world 
safe for democracy; that is, if the women want 
it. Democracy must have a machine—I realize 
that; but what I want to see is women avoid- 
ing any machine that will turn them out ac- 
cording to the pattern selected by party 
leaders if in their own hearts they—the 
women—suspect that the pattern has been 
selected to fit party needs rather than public 
good. 

“We must have the courage to think for our- 
selves and think honestly. 
Face up what has got to 
be faced. Don’t let’s be 
Pharisees. I want to see 
women facing up all social, 
moral and industrial ques- 
tions fearlessly. Fear is a 
sign of failure. Don’t be led 
astray by politicans who, in 
appealing for your vote, try 
to stir up your prejudices 
either local, national or in- 
ternational.”’ 

And then on prohibition, 
she said: 

“IT could not answer the 
question, ‘What do you 
think of prohibition?’ intelli- 
gently unless I traveled from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada to Mexico. But 
I can say this. That it impresses and depresses me that the 
people who are saying that prohibition is a failure are the ones 
that failed to try it; and the people who deplore the lawless- 
ness of rum-runners are the ones who are breaking the law 
themselves. Rum-runners would starve if citizens obeyed the 
law. I can’t tell you about prohibition but I can tell you what 
I think of drink. It has caused more misery than any one 





Miss Florence Harrison—finds a new 
brand of politics at-Williamstown 























thing in the world. It has 
caused political, moral and 
social corruption and never 
has it helped man in_ his 
struggle from the material to 
the spiritual.” 

Owen D. Young, in his 
capacity as member of the 


advisory committee of the 
National League, paid de- 
serving tribute to Lady 
Astor, introducing her as 


one of the “most fascinating 
figures of our time, an Amer- 
ican girl whose spontaneity is 
anchored to good _ sense, 
whose individuality has never 
been submerged by the halls of Westminster, who says what 
she thinks when she thinks it.” Miss Katharine Ludington, 
treasurer of the National League, presided. 

Just before the meeting closed, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
bade farewell to the British M. P., and with the meeting over, 
virtually the whole audience went forward to greet the dis- 
tinguished speaker. She called many of them by their first 
names, indulged in her delightful ready repartee, and brought 
her visit to American shores to a fitting close—among friends 
and well-wishers. 


Mrs. Henry H. Townsend—“an in- 
telligent party adherent” 


The League in the Cities 
No. II—New Haven 


HEN the League of Women Voters in the 
city of New Haven exceeded five hundred 
members, it was felt that general meetings, ex- 
cept of an unusual kind, could not get the 
majority of those members out, so after discus- 
sion by a committee composed of the state 
president, county chairman, local league presi- 
dent and field secretary, it was deemed time to 
try the experiment of ward organization. It 
was a foregone conclusion that if the indi- 
vidual member’s interest could not be held, the 
membership would decrease. Therefore the 
more intimate form of discussion groups was 
decided upon. The way in which the ten 
wards that are organized have taken hold has 
proven the wisdom of the plan. With thirty- 
three wards the present aim is to have at least 


Mrs. Bryon seventeen organized, which would make for 


Brooks— fair representation. 
“youth, When the League brought to public at- 
charm and tention information concerning the moving of 
VISION a ° e ~ ° 

the City Library from the Green in order to 


erect a new City Hall, it did a most outstanding piece of 
educational and political work. 

The League did the concrete thing of holding a series ot 
large and small meetings at which those responsible officials, 
the Mayor and Aldermen, were asked to present the matter. 
In the public presentation it was found that the city was 
within $15,000,000 of its bonding power, and that there was 
at least twenty million of dollars of more sorely-needed work 
for schools, the polluted harbor and so on. In the white light 
ot publicity and information the project was voted down, 
and the populace stands today a much better politically in- 

formed people. There is even a greater possibility of getting 
a balance of expenditures for the whole city. 

Mrs. Henry H. Townshend is president of the New 
Haven League and has served in that capacity two different 
terms, as there have been only the three presidents since its or- 
ganization in 1921. Mrs. Buwyelder, who was the first presi- 
dent, served for one year. Mrs. Josepha Whitney was the 
other president. The fact that Mrs. Townshend is an out- 
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standing Republican and vice-chairman of her town committee 
(she ran ahead of her party ticket in the ’24 election) and 
Mrs. Whitney is vice-chairman of the Democratic committee, 
has plainly demonstrated the League’s attitude in the study 
of city government—‘“Intelligent Party Adherents, not Blind 
Party Followers,” being the slogan. 
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of our present political organization. To the idealistic group 
it was too selfish; to the scientific and economic group, though 
they did not say so, too stupid. It was from a scientific group, 
not from the professional pacifist, that one came away with 
such sentiments as this: 

“Our problem is economic. How are we ty 
gather and use our resources with the least pos- 





—SALLY FANNY GLEATON. 


Politics at Williamstown 


Miss Florence L. Harrison, one of the 
National League's regional secretaries, who 
represented the League at Williamstown, gives 
us a new and interesting glimpse of the In- 
stitute. 


“7 ‘ YHERE’S Williams College?” 
The car stopped and a middle- 
aged gentleman, wife _ beside, 
tonneau piled with luggage, interrogated 
me. 
“Here,” I replied, pointing across the 
street, ‘“That is the Institute office.” 
“What Institute?” 
“Why, the Institute of Politics, aren’t 
you attending?” 
“Politics! Oh, goodness, no; I come 
from Ohio and we’re not interested in 








sthle waste? The barriers are many, intens, 
nationalism, excessive export and _ import 
duties, uneconomic competition and the dis- 
turbing effect of warfare.” 

At a time when politics seems to the 
average American to mean the bickering 
over petty ofhce, it is a great experience to 
go to Williamstown and find politics ele- 
vated to another sphere; that of determin- 
ing the relationships under which organ- 
ized groups of people can live with one 
another. 


Our State Presidents 
Vermont 


T seems quite logical that in inau- 
gurating our state presidents’ series, 
we should turn to that small north- 

ern state, which within the last few years 
has found itself so much in the public 
eye. Vermont has a new place in the sun, 








politics.” 

I tried to explain, but the man from 
Ohio was bored and went his way, and | 
mine, to a voyage of discovery into what now I know was a 
brand of politics little known in Ohio or any other American 


State. 


A New Pollttics 


OR one solid month the new student of politics sat and 

listened to college professors, foreign diplomats, mission- 

aries and chemists, financiers, newspaper men, metal- 
lurgists and lawyers, generals, New York business men and 
Chicago bankers, pacifists and admirals, electrical engineers 
and presidents of fertilizer companies. Outstanding among 
them was the first president of the Indian Legislative As- 
sembly, a typical Englishman of the soldier-ruler type, though 
in reality the son of a Scotch clergyman and an M. P.; the 
author of the Protocol of Geneva; one of the German sig- 
natories of the Treaty of Versailles; the Japanese manager of 
the Manchurian Railway; a picturesque Wall Street oil 
broker; the president of Yale in China, and the representative 
of one of Germany’s great families of financiers. 

It was a curious thing in an “Institute of Politics” that the 
science of politics itself was so seldom discussed. On rather 
rare occasions someone would rise to challenge the American 
assumption that democracy was the ultimate goal of all 
political organizations, but never was the question really put 
on the table for dissection. 

And what did one learn? To a looker-on, like myself, 
chiefly that she knew nothing and never had of politics. When 
war and peace and international relations become not merely 
matters for statesmen or courts or political organizations but 
a welter of economic demands in which markets, raw mate- 
rials and fertilizers, coal and iron, play their part and are 
the chief topics of debate, one can pardon a mere student 
of political history a feeling of bewilderment. Of course, 
political relations were discussed. Yet if I came away from 
Williamstown somewhat more depressed at the difficulty of 
arriving at an orderly world, and perhaps more fully aware 
than ever before of the conflicting influences at work, I found 
there new forces arrayed on the side of world order. 

It seemed to me that there was, between the scientific and 
the idealistic group, an unexpected sympathy—both were critics 


Miss Adele Clark discusses Nex Vot- 
ers with understanding (page 30) 


and perhaps quite in keeping with its new 
position, it has given the League of 
Women Voters a charming young woman 
for its state president. 

In Mrs. Byron Brooks, Vermont League members have a 
president of more than passing interest. As a graduate of the 
University of Vermont in the class of 1915, her inclinations 
led her to serious interests and for some months she trained 
for social work at Sleighton Farm in Darling, Pennsylvania, 
under the direction of Mrs. Martha P. Falconer. With this 
background, she managed to squeeze in, before she was mar- 
ried some five years later, active—and she will tell you— 
unusually interesting service under the banner of the American 
Red Cross, the National Child Labor Committee and the New 
York Probation and Protective Association. 

Mrs. Brooks passed the first three years of her married life 
in France, Switzerland and England, and when she returned 
to her native state in 1923, she brought with her a well-defined 
conception of what her contribution to civic life should be. 
To her it spelled education of women voters in the affairs of 
politics and government. It therefore is not very surprising 
that under her supervision, the Vermont League has grown 
rapidly. New units are springing up monthly, and there is 
promise of real accomplishments in that Green Mountain 
state, with youth, charm and vision personified in our Mrs. 
Brooks. 
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Seventh Region.........+4- Mrs. Ernest J. Mott, San Francisco, California 
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Get-Out-the- Vote! 


LABAMA: Perseverance counts 
in pretty nearly everything. Ina 
campaign to get out the vote 


there is no exception. Members of the 
Alabama League are sure of this after 
the record of the August primary, when 
the number of voters participating was 
“the greatest in the history of the state.” 
One Alabama idea for you in your pre- 
election campaign: Get the industrial 
and business establishments to open one 
hour later in the morning, so employees 
may vote. 


ALIFORNIA: The role of a 
champion, whether it be in swim- 
ming, golf, tennis or even getting 

out the vote, is not an easy one. There 
is a matter of records to be sustained. 
Mindful of this, the California League 
waged a register-and-vote* campaign of 
tremendous proportions before the pri- 
mary, and will continue up to the “one 
minute to vote” hour on November 2. 
The Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Parent-Teacher Association, department 
stores, and the United Railways of San 
Francisco were among the scores of 








workers and every | subscriber received 


a summons to vote! 


EBRASKA: The get-out-the- 
vote campaign is bringing results 
in some states, and one of them 

is Nebraska. Campaign workers are 
rejoicing over the 50 per cent increase 
in the number of votes cast in the 
August primary over the primary rec- 


ord of 1924. 


EW YORK: League members 
N in Nassau county have their eyes 

on a big increase in the voting 
percentage this fall. After conducting 
a booth at the county fair, where litera- 
ture and information was given out and 
a dummy voting machine demonstrated, 
they see no reason why the 1920 voting 
record of 57 per cent and the 1924 
count of 70 per cent should not be im- 
proved upon. 
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HIO: To a recently organized 
6) League in Bellaire goes the 
credit of having a large share in 
bringing out “one of the largest regis- 
trations in years.” Movie slides, tele- 








I; 

| 

| 
agencies co-operating by appointing le 
register-and-vote chairmen and distribut- 
ing posters. A vote dodger on every 
street.car in San Francisco was one 
means of reaching voters. Registration 
clerks were on duty in every conceivable 
public meeting place, and the publicity was par excellence! 


ONNECTICUT: Newspaper publicity of incalculable 
value was secured by Kathryn Root and other mem- 
bers of the publicity committee of the Stamford League, 

when a daily chapter of “Facts for Voters” appeared in the 
daily newspaper for several weeks before the primary. If the 
chapters were read as assiduously as the movie or sport page, 
there should be no misinformed voters in Stamford. 


EORGIA: Radio publicity has an important part in 

getting voters to the polls, the Atlanta League believes. 

Each day during registration week prominent men and 

women were on the air, urging voters to take the first step 

toward actual voting. Why not radio messages in every large 
center the day before Election? 


OWA: Housekeepers—or perhaps helpful male members 

of the household—who “took in” the milk on primary day 

_ In Mason City found the bottle caps labeled with last- 
minute reminders, ‘Vote today.” 


ONTANA: A telephone squad kept the lines busy in 
Great Falls on primary day. The list of names in the 
telephone directory was divided among active League 


“A citizenship clinic for non-voting ills” 

is the feature of an interesting 

campaign headquarters maintained by the 
Leaque of Springfield, Massachusetts 


phone squads, precinct workers and 
special tags were utilized to get citizens 
to take the first step—oftentimes the 
hardest—toward actual voting. 

While some states improved their 
primary voting records, Ohio lagged far behind. News- 
paper reports say only 20 per cent of the possible voters were 
at the polls. And such an interesting primary, too! 


“vote” 


EXAS: In the words of the Dallas Morning News, 

“The Texas League of Women Voters led in a cam- 

paign to get-out-the-vote, and they got it out.’’ The 
Texas primary had its many interesting sides, but to League 
members the outstanding news was that “suffrage was ex- 
ercised to the extent of 75 per cent of possibility, which is a 
good and new record.” 


ISCONSIN: An intensive and interesting primary 
in this state was preceded by an equally intensive ef- 
fort to bring out a heavy vote. A registration drive 

in which the house-to-house canvass and a motor squad were 
effective had first place. Then followed continuous appeals 
from a speaker’s bureau, a publicity committee, radio talks, 
posters, the pulpit, the movies. Management of a large rest 
tent at the Wisconsin State Fair, where election information 
was distributed, was another League responsibility. The 
League float, entered in the Court of Neptune pageant, was 
a reproduction of the vote poster distributed by the Na- 
tional League, and it won third place! 
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World News About 


HE “first mother’? to swim 
the English Channel followed 
hard on the heels of the first 
woman. Mille Gade Corson 
was almost two hours behind 
Gertrude Ederle’s time, but she was a 
good bit faster than any of the five 
previous male conquerors. Since then 
three men of three nationalities have 
lowered the record, but next summer 
may see a still swifter Corson or Ederle. 
For the other sport items you must let 
the pictures themselves tell the story. 


NOTHER American “mother” to 
A win honors—this time in the politi- 
cal field—is Mrs. Eleanor Rowland 
Wembridge, who began in September 
her duties as Woman Referee in the 
Cleveland Juvenile Court. Before this 
appointment Mrs. Wembridge had been 












© Wide World Photos 

Dorothy D. Smith, again—for the sixth 

time—avinner of the Woman's Archery 
championship 


psychologist in the Women’s Pro- 
tective Association. Now she shifts 
to presiding at court sessions, and 
between times she writes books and 
looks after her family. She is the 
author of “Other People’s Daugh- 
ters.” 


ISITORS from abroad _in- 
clude the youngest member 
of the German Reichstag, Frau 
Tony Sender, who is lecturing 
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The “first mother” to swim the English 


Channel, with her two inspirations 


@International Newsreet 


Frau Tony Sender, Socialist and youngest 
member of the German Reichstag, who is 


lecturing in the United States 
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here. Frau Sendet, small and_ black 
bobbed, is a Socialist member who has 
her place on important committees. One 
of her ardent beliefs concerns a United 
States of Europe which would work side 
by side with the United States of Amer- 
ica for the peace of the world. 
Another recent foreign visitor is a 
young Chinese woman, Miss C. N, 
Wang, who with her sister and mother 
conducts the Tsung Hua School for girls 
in Soochow. The story of this unusual 
school, if there were room to tell it. 
would begin with the mother, a woman 
of high aristocratic position who had the 
revolutionary idea that even the girls 
among her nine children should be edu- 
cated. They are—and their school is a 
remarkable link between the native and 
the mission school, combining the best in 
the two. It is a trail blazer, and Mme. 











The musical club at “Tsung Hua,” Miss Wang’s unusual 
school for girls in Soochow, China—an interested practice 
session 





@© Fotogram 

Mary K. Browne turns professional 

and adds a new leaf to American ten- 
nis history 


Wang, now over seventy, and her 
daughters all belong to ‘Young 
China.” 





ENTUCKY is slated to send 

the next woman to Congress. 
Mrs. John Wesley Langley won 
the Republican nomination in the 
tenth district—and that ensures 
election. She will succeed her 
husband, ten times Congressman, 
from Kentucky, who is now in the 
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Atlanta penitentiary for conspiracy to 
violate the prohibition law——hardly the 
best way for women to enter politics! 


HE Committee on the Cause and 

Cure of War, composed of eight 
national women’s organizations, will hold 
a second conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War in Washington, December 
5-10, inclusive. The eight are: Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 
Council of Women for Home Missions, 


The “ 


HIS is the year of the great 

liquor drive. A supreme effort 

has been put forth to minimize 

the accomplishments of prohi- 

bition and to create dissatisfac- 
tion with the law. One of the activities 
of the anti-prohibitionists has been agita- 
tion in state legislatures for referenda; 
that is, votes of the people on some phase 
of the prohibition question, in an attempt 
to influence Congress. 

In some seven states wet referenda 
will be held, but not in all of them does 
the move mean the same thing. There 
are two kinds of referenda. One kind is 
initiated in a state through the estab- 
lished machinery of the initiative and 
referendum, with mandatory results. 
The other kind of referendum seeks 
merely to sound out public opinion as a 
basis for future action, without affecting 
existing laws. 

Referenda that, if carried, would re- 
peal certain state laws in regard to the 
liquor traffic have been initiated in Mon- 
tana, Missouri, Colorado and California. 

If the referendum is carried in Mis- 
souri, every law on the statute books 
dealing with the liquor traffic, even the 
laws forbidding the sale of liquors to 
minors, will be repealed. In Missouri 
pains were taken to circulate the petition 
in wet counties only, and 60,000 signa- 
tures have been filed at the state capital. 
Here the expenses of circulating the 
petition were borne by the State Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Prohibition Amend- 
ment, and the National Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment 
will bear the expenses of the campaign 
to secure a wet majority of the vote. 

Since the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union brought out the fact that if 
the referendum in Missouri carried, it 
would repeal all laws protecting chil- 





Federation of Woman’s Boards of For- 
eign Missions in North America, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, Na- 
tional Board Young Women’s Christian 
Association, National Council of Jewish 
Women, National League of Women 
Voters, National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union. 

The first Conference, held in Janu- 
ary, 1925, proved epoch-making, since it 
started similar conferences in all parts 
of the world. For two years picked 


By Evia A. BooLe 


Seven states will vote on the prohibi- 
tion question this fall. Knowing there 
is much confusion about these “refer- 
enda,”’ we asked Mrs. Boole, president 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, to give us the facts and how this 
woman's organization is meeting them. 


dren, Senator Reed, leader of the 
“wets,” has declared himself opposed to 
the referendum, and even the Associa- 
tion Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment has announced that it is going too 
far and advises members to vote No. 
Whether this is done to bring about 
overconfidence on the part of the “drys” 
is not known, but the “drys” are put- 
ting over a very vigorous campaign. 

In Montana, which was dry before 
the Eighteenth Amendment was adopted, 
the referendum would repeai state-wide 
prohibition by legislative enactment, but 
would exempt laws protecting children. 
In Colorado and California the refer- 
endum provides for the repeal of the 
state enforcement codes—California’s 
being the Wright Law, which was sus- 
tained by a majority of 29,000 when 
voted on a few years ago. 


HERE referenda involve only 

an expression of opinion on mod- 

ification of the Federal enforce- 
ment act, without mandatory effect, the 
issue is less clear-cut. This kind of ref- 
erendum will be held in New York. 
Illinois and Nevada. 

In Illinois the question will be sub- 
mitted under the Public Policies Act, 
under which any question of any sort 
may be submitted. During the past few 
years dozens of questions have been so 
submitted and few have been carried, 
through failure on the part of the peo- 








women in these organizations have been 


studying diligently the fundamental 
causes and the possible cures of war. 
They think they have found the way 
through, and although the road may be 
long and thorny, they believe those who 
travel it will arrive at permanent peace. 

The Conference in Washington will 
present these findings through the ad- 
dresses of some forty speakers, each of 
whom is an expert upon the subject he 
treats. 


Wet” Referenda 


ple to vote on them and through recog- 
nition of their futility. The Democratic 
candidate for United States senator, 
Mr. Brennan, has announced himself as 
a wet candidate. He is for the referen- 
dum, he says, and a vote for him is a 
vote for it. Mr. Smith, the Republican 
candidate, though recognized as a dry, 
has not yet, as this is written, made a 
public statement. 

In Nevada the question is: “Do you 
favor a nation-wide referendum to as- 
certain whether the present prohibition 
law should be repealed or continued ?” 

In New York the question, passed by 
the legislature and signed by the Gov- 
ernor, reads as follows: ‘Should the 
Congress of the United States modify 
the Federal Act to enforce the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States so that the same 
shall not prohibit the manufacture, sale, 
transportation, importation or exporta- 
tion of beverages which are not in fact 
intoxicating, as determined in accordance 
with the laws of the respective states?” 

The New York referendum violates 
the principle of representative govern- 
ment, since there is no provision in the 
Constitution for a referendum on a na- 
tional law, except through the election 
of officers. It suggests that Congress do 
something Congress has not the power to 
do—namely, delegate to the states the 
right to interpret an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. It also suggests 
that Congress render the Eighteenth 
Amendment unenforceable through mak- 
ing possible forty-eight standards of in- 
toxicating liquor. This referendum is 
futile, because it is not mandatory, be- 
cause it will not be understood, and be- 
cause it contravenes our representative 


government. 
(Continued on page 50) 





An embroidered or befringed 
crépe will prove a satisfac- 
tory evening gown 


F you were going to furnish an ap- 

artment would you rush out and 

buy at random any piece of furni- 

ture that happened to strike your 

fancy? Not at all. You would first 
take stock of what you had, then list the 
pieces that necessity demanded. You 
would put down an approximate price to 
be paid for each according to its im- 
portance and would then juggle with 
your accounts to see how many “‘occa- 
sional tables,” which the decorator talks 
about so glibly, you could afford. If the 
pieces you own are mahogany you choose 
furniture that will go with it. If you 
have decided on a light, dainty type of 
furnishings you will not purchase a 
massive leather chair just because it is 
a bargain. 

That is exactly the system you should 
follow in planning a wardrobe if you 
wish to dress individually, smartly and 
economically. 


F you build it around something 

you have, more or less individuality 

is bound to result; if you choose 
clothes which are suitable to the use to 
which they are to be put, vou have ful- 
filled the first requisite in looking smart 
—namely, to be appropriately dressed ; 
and if you buy thoughtfully you will 
buy economically. 

Dark neutral colors are always best 
on the street and for this reason the 
smartest coats will belong to the brown, 
blue, grey or black family. Another 
point in favor of the dark or neutral 
coat is the fact that it will form a cos- 
tume with many different colored 
dresses if the accessories are carefully 
chosen, whereas a bright, vivid coat 
associates happily with few frocks. 
This time we’ll build up a blue ward- 








Dressing fhe Part 


Planning Your Fall and 


W inter Wardrobe 


By VirGINta DIBBLE 


Sketches by Ruth Hutton 


robe as it is always the most practical 
and is once again in the mode. (About 
the only advantage, however, of wearing 
colors that are especially popular is that 
there are many models from which to 
choose; there are disadvantages also and 
the wise woman, who must dress on a 
limited budget, will more or less disre- 
gard fads in color as well as in every- 
thing else. It is only the wealthy who 
can afford fads and they usually do not 
care for them.) 


HE winter coat problem has two 
groups of followers; those who 
wear fur coats and those who do 
not. Those who wi// afford a fur coat 
and can afford but one should try to 
choose a wrap which will not look out of 











A smart coat for all-round wear 
























































Dark blue with white touches 
is the average woman's best 
daytime frock 


place at a dress occasion and not be too 
elaborate for every-day wear. They 
should also remember that if it is to be 
worn over everything they possess, the 
lining must be neutral in color. 

Those who do not join the fur coat 
clan can be more appropriately dressed 
for all occasions. Two winter coats, one 
of heavy sports material with no fur, 
makes a smart costume for all-round 
wear and certainly is far more chic on 
stormy days than a more elaborate one. 
In this case I would plan a navy blue 
reefer-like topcoat of English cut and 

one of the gay Tartan scarfs to go 

with it. 

For the other I would choose again 
dark blue, but this time a soft rich 
material trimmed with fur in a color 
which can be matched with light 
hosiery. Even the woman who avoids 
the trapped furs on principles of 
humanitarianism will find a fair as- 
sortment. 

For away-from-home wear there will 
be two dark blue dresses with white at 
the neck and wrist; one of flannel, jer- 
sey or crepella and one of crépe de 
chine. Each will have long tight 
sleeves and fullness in the front of the 
skirt. The front of the waist will be 
broken by a low neck line, band of but- 
tons or long tie. The average woman 
looks better in a dark blue dress with a 
bit of white than in anything else she 
can wear. 

For semi-formal use there will be a 
frock of crépe faille or other 
heavy crépe in  Bordeaux-red oF 
absinthe-green. You might look at 
satin, moire or velvet but if you want 
practicality and grace you will stick to 
the crépes. This will probably be tight 
at a low hip line and bloused slightly 


some 
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The skirt will have plenty of 


above. 
fullness. 
An embroidered crépe romaine in 
dark blue, rose-beige or buff will prove 
both a serviceable and beautiful evening 
gown. If there is no evening wrap al- 
ready in the wardrobe the blue coat will 


serve for that purpose. This should be 
kept in mind when making the purchase 
and a model chosen that will not look too 
tailored for evening wear. 

For evenings at home, to be put on 
when the office dress is taken off (to 
change one’s dress and shoes is the most 
restful and practical thing one can do), 
an inexpensive silk in one of the 
mahogany reds is recommended. 

Two good hats are enough. One of 
black felt will match the shoes, a 
neutralized tan will match the hosiery, 
so either color will fit in with all the 
costumes and be more interesting than a 
matching blue. his hat must be small 
and chic. Keep at it till you find one 
that is right and don’t expect to do this 
at a moment’s notice. Shop around for 
a few minutes on three or four different 
days. That is the best way to buy 
everything. All of us lose our heads 
when we have to shop, in a hurry. 

A velvet hat of matching shade or of 
black will be most effective with the 
Bordeaux red or absinthe-green gown, 
but don’t make the mistake of getting 
one that looks “trimmed.” Don’t spend 
money on feathers either even though 
they are beginning to appear. Put what 
money you have into line and quality of 
velvet. Leave the big hats to the 
flappers. 

For shoes, the regulation oxfords of 
good cut and medium heel and of black 
leather come first. They rank high in 
the well-dressed world. <A pair of strap 
shoes with medium hee! fits in better 
with some dresses than the oxford, and 
the well-equipped shoe shelf will have 
both for alternate everyday wear. A pair 
of black kid pumps with steel buckles or 
a dress strap shoe of graceful cut is an- 
other requisite. A pair of evening slip- 
pers for the evening gown completes the 
list of this season’s replenishments. 

For accessories choose a red umbrella 
and purse. Pick a shade which will 
blend with the red dress. Washable suéde 
gloves should match the hosiery and both 
may be any one of the neutralized tans. 
The stockings may be a shade or two 
darker than the gloves. Both will wash 
lighter unless care and lukewarm water 
are used. 

After plotting all this you can see 
quite clearly what the coat requirements 
are. The dress coat should have either 
a self-colored lining, or buff or beige to 











The Citizen wishes to acknowledge 
the courtesy of The American City 
Magazine in lending the Longview, 
Washington, picture on page 23 of the 
September issue. 








match the trimming and hosiery. Any 
other color will break the harmony when 
worn with the afternoon or evening 
gown. The everyday coat might be lined 
with bright red if the wearer will stick 
to blue daytime dresses. If she prefers 
a green dress, then let her choose a dark 
blue lining to her coat and a green purse 
and umbrella. The game of looking 
well dressed is not so hard if plotted out 
on paper first and carefully visualized. 

These are the essentials of the winter 
wardrobe of a woman whose interests 
keep her in the public eye. Perhaps she 
is a business woman who makes about 
three thousand a year and can spend on 
her clothes the full twenty-two per cent 
of her income allowed by budget makers. 
Perhaps she is married to a man whose 
yearly income is fifteen thousand. With 
three children, her share for clothes 
would be about seven hundred and 
twenty dollars—again according to the 
budget experts. If a good deal of her 
time is spent mingling with people at 
public gatherings she will need the same 
general kind of clothes as the business 
woman, with the addition of more house 
dresses. 

Such a woman will put the emphasis 
not on the number of her gowns so much 
as on their smartness, becomingness and 
appropriateness for different occasions. 
And she will spend a good deal of money 
on shoes, gloves and accessories. 

The woman with more to spend has 
an easier time and can have much more 
fun in planning and choosing her cos- 
tumes. We'll talk about her next time. 





Shorter Than Ever 


(Continued from page 19) 


indulged by the state, in America today 
where sex, it is claimed, has run riot 
once more, it is always accompanied by 
harder and harder work. The flapper 
with her short skirts, her paint and her 
powder, her occasional wild parties and 
bewildering relations with her boy 
friends is hard at work, and in spite of 
all the evidence to the contrary is 
steadily rising in the scale of life, in- 
terested in many things, where her sister 
of twenty or thirty years ago was in- 
terested in very few and her sister of a 
hundred years ago in but one. 
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And so, although the decree of Paris 
still runs, it is not running so freely as 
it used to do. It is being met and 
slowly mastered by a new power. A new 
heavenly body, as yet but ill illumined, 
is moving into our universe, causing, 
here and there and everywhere, strange 
deflections, the meaning of which our 
scientists are largely misreading. This 
new power is the dawning realization by 
men and women—with woman, as-ever, 
in the lead—that the complete man is 
not the man and woman combined in 
the “narrow place’ where the twain are 
one flesh, but the fullness of man and 
the fullness of woman finding expression 
in one individual. “Everything that 
woman is I am; everything that man is 
I can be.” With this as woman’s goal, 
and it is and can be no less, is it to be 
marveled at that the old order is shot 
to pieces? Paris may rage and the dress- 
makers may imagine a vain thing and 
there may be a great show, for a time, 
of power and dominance reimposed, but, 
in these days of dawning understanding, 
the end is much nearer than “when we 
believed.” 


Republican 


(Continued from page 2+) 


Coolidge said: 

“Our efforts here are translated into 
benefits for the head of the household 
and his family. This does not mean 
that the Government should refuse to 
make outlays which are for the develop- 
ment of the country and the benefit of 
the people, but taking all these elements 
into consideration, it does mean a strict 
adherence to the principle of construc- 
tive economy. More work and 
better work for a smaller outlay of the 
money of the taxpayer is the real test of 
a progressive administration.” 

Peace-time prosperity restored. The 
national debt rapidly reduced. Federal 
expenditures lowered. Three successive 
reductions of federal taxes. Efficiency 
and economy the watchwords of federal 
administration. 

This is good national housekeeping. 
Why, under the circumstances, force 
some unfriendly assistants on the house- 
keeper in November who for two years 
will busy themselves trying to hinder 
rather than help? 
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Dorothy Canfield in a New 
Novel — “Afternoon,” a Gay 


Social Comedy—The Problem 
of Crime—Japan’s New Wom- 
en—Julia Marlowe—An Epoch 
Making Movement. 





HE outstanding quality of 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher's fic- 

tion, ever since her first novel, 

has been her sense of the shap- 

ing influence of circumstance 

and event upon human character. In 

her new novel, ‘“//er Son’s Wife,” she 

uses this everlasting struggle between 

the strong Soul and an opposed stream 

of circumstance with high artistic skill 

and with a compelling force that sweeps 

the reader along in complete surrender 

to the illusion of reality in character and 
action. 

This central theme—the slow but sure 

shaping of character at the same time 


that strength and determination are 
mastering circumstance — stands out 
more clearly than in any of Mrs. 


Fisher’s previous novels. The Mary 
Bascom whom the reader meets on the 
first page, public school teacher, mother 
of a son whom she has worked hard for 
twenty years to fit for life in every way, 
is a sweeter and more lovable woman 
when one leaves her on the last page, 
almost twenty years later, worn, tired, 


scarred, disillusioned by the long 


struggle. But she has won through to 
the goals for which she _ has_ been 


struggling. 

Whether or not she can be justified in 
the means she uses to remove her 
daughter-in-law’s appalling influence 
from home, son and grandchild, is a 
pretty problem in ethics. Doubtless, it 
will be hotly discussed thousands of 
times by the army of readers the novel 
is bound to have. But whatever dis- 
agreement there may be on that question 
there can be no doubt that in this new 
story Mrs. Fisher has written the most 
poignant, powerful, compelling, and 
skillful novel that has yet come from 
her pen. 


USAN ERTZ’S “Afternoon,” 
which has been repeating in this 
country the success it won in England, 
fully deserves all its good luck. For it 
is a gay little social comedy written with 
humor and skill and a light and delicate 


By F. F. K. 


touch on a basis of sound knowledge of 
human nature. It is the story of a young 
Englishman whose rich wife deserts him, 
leaving him a pair of twin daughters to 
bring up. The tale is chiefly concerned 
with the time when the girls, grown up, 
have acquired admirers and their father, 
after twenty years of cynicism concern- 
ing love and marriage, is finding charm- 
companionship in a_ fascinating 


ing 
In the treatment of 


American woman. 








Dorothy Canfield 


her story Miss Ertz consistently keeps 
the view point of the spirit of social 
comedy. 


HE problem of crime is of high 

practical consequence to both 
women and men citizens, for Jesse O. 
Stutsman in his “Curing the Criminal” 
shows that its cost in dollars alone goes 
up into the billions every year—a cost 
that law-abiding citizens must pay. The 
outcome of almost twenty years of work, 
research and thought, his book speaks 
with authority and deserves the atten- 
tion of every one interested in any way 
in the problem. It is devoted chiefly to 
exposition and discussion of the modern 
methods that theory and practice have 
evolved in the treatment of the criminal 
and to suggestion as to their further 
development. The basis of this “dawn- 
ing science of modern methods,”’ he says, 
is in “a better understanding of the 
psychology of the criminal personality 
and the necessity for individual treat- 
ment.” With criminal psychology bet- 





ter understood, with wider and better 
organized research and with the public 
sufficiently interested to compel better 
buildings and the employment of trained 
officials, he looks forward to such devel- 
opment in penology as will greatly 
reduce crime and go far toward curing 
the criminal. 


> VERY one knows that there has 
been during the last decade or two 
a great stirring of modern occidental 
ideas among the women of Japan, and 
now Allen K. Faust, in “The New Jap- 
anese Womanhood,” gives adequate and 
up-to-date information concerning what 
has been taking place, what forces are 
now working among the Japanese 
women, and what are the present-day 
tendencies. He writes with intimate 
and extensive knowledge, for he has 
lived for twenty-five years in inland 
Japan and for half that time has been 
head of a college at Sendai for young 
Japanese women. He shows the differ- 
ence between the ideals of the young 
Japanese woman of today and those of 
her mother and grandmother, writes 
about the education she is getting, tells 
of her place in industry, the arts, law, 
politics and society, explains the influ- 
ence upon her status of ancestor worship 
and has something to say of the tragic 
consequences inherent in her new aspira- 
tions. 


T is an adequate and _ interesting 

biography that Charles Edward Rus- 
sell has written in “Julia Marlowe, Her 
Life and Art.’ He was well equipped 
for the work, for he has known her ever 
since her first ventures as a tiny child 
upon the stage, and he has been con- 
stantly her personal friend and adviser. 
It is chiefly her art and its development 
of which he writes, but he shows it 
against the background of the story of 
her life and the two combine to present 


Her Son’s Wife, Harcourt Brace, New York, 


1926. $2.00. 
Afternoon, Appleton, New York, 1926. 
$2.00. 

Criminal, Macmillan, New 


Curing the 
York, 1926. $2.50. 

The New Japanese Womanhood, Doran, 
New York, 1926. $1.50. 

Julia Marlowe, Her Life and Art, Apple- 
ton, New York, 1926. $5.00. 

The Story of an Epoch Making Movement, 
Doubleday, Page and Company, New York, 
1926. $2.50. 
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a striking personality. Although the in- 
terest suffers sometimes from too much 
detail and verbiage in the telling, the 
biography is written with dignity, good 
taste and due emphasis upon matters of 
importance. Authoritative and compre- 
hensive, it will doubtless stand as the 
definitive biography of one of the most 
gifted actresses of our time. 


HE “Story of an Epoch Making 
Movement,” by Maud Nathan, is 
thrilling to read and 


an amazing one, 
exalting to reflect upon afterward. A 
woman with small influence made a 


first-hand study of conditions of women 
clerks in the stores of New York thirty- 
five years ago. She found thm at their 
places at 7:45 A. M., and often work- 
ing until eleven o’clock at nicht. They 
were not permitted to sit during the en- 
tire day, and ten or twenty minutes only 
were allowed for meals. There were 
no rest rooms and dark, unsanitary 
toilets were the usual accommodation. 
For this service wwages difficult to stretch 
over the worst of living conditions at 
best were often diminished by petty 
fines. Floor walkers were often insult- 
ing and suggestive. 

This one woman got a hearing before 
that great-souled woman, Josephine 
Shand Lowell, and through her aid 
Consumers’ League was started of which 
Mrs. Lowell was president and Mrs. 
Nathan first vice-president. From this 
beginning, by appeals to consumers, the 
status of working women in all the 
trades has been veritably revolutionized. 
Between the helpless, woefully poor and 
often ignorant worker and the many 
times heartless, grasping, relentless em- 
ployer stepped this small group of un- 
selfish, intelligent, persistent consumers 
demanding justice for both. Mrs. 
Nathan was herself a selfless, driving 
force throughout these years, flitting 
from platform to platform and there 
making her plea in eloquent fashion tor 
justice for women and children workers. 
This is an excellent book for small clubs 
to review or read aloud. I have not 
read so encouraging and stimulatinz a 
boo!: for many a day.—c. c. ¢c. 


Judge Allen 


(Continued from page 11) 


opposed to aggressive warfare and of the 
belief that a law should be enacted, 
through treaty, making the waging of 
aggressive war a crime. She declared 
that she was opposed to special privi- 
leges to any group or class and that she 
believed in the reduction of tariff rates. 
She discussed the Fall case, taxation, the 
Vare primary situation, and all current 
national questions. No other important 
candidate did. ‘ 

Rallying around Judge Allen on this 
platform were hundreds of fine men and 
women, whose devotion was the most re- 
markable feature of the campaign. They 
gave unsparingly of themselves without 
a thought of compensation. Many bore 
their own expenses, and salaries on the 
campaign budget were conspicuous by 
their absence. Susan M. Rebhan, 
Judge Allen’s tried and proven mz anager 
in the Supreme Court race, was again 
made campaign manager. There was 
one paid organizer for three weeks and 
practically all the rest of the work was 
done gratis. 

It was the women students of the col- 
lege of law at Ohio State University 
who began the campaign. Though 
Judge Allen made speeches of a non- 


partisan character and filled pulpits 
nearly every Sunday, she did not begin 
an active political campaign until the 


Supreme Court had adjourned for the 
summer. Meantime these law students, 
who had the double advantage of having 
studied her Supreme Court opinions and 
of knowing her intimately, organized an 
Allen Club. In four weeks nearly two 
thousand members were enrolled, and 
newspapers all over the state carried 
stories and pictures of these lively cam- 
paigners. A flying squadron of cam- 
paign speakers was organized, speaking 
to as Many campus organizations as pos- 
sible for as many minutes as allowed. 
Membership cards were circulated 
everywhere, with a place to mark an X 
pledging aid in getting out the vote 
after school closed. Their enthusiastic 
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work continued, too, right up to primary 
day. Most of these law students manned 
posts of importance in the state, and 
where law students were in charge of 
Judge Allen’s campaign those counties 
carried for her without exception. 

The Democratic women built up 
splendid organizations, too. In Colum- 
bus, Cleveland, Dayton, and other cities 
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they divided and subdivided the city into 
wards, precincts and city blocks. One 
woman in each block was made respon- 
sible for a house-to-house visitation of all 
voters in that block, not simply to leave 
literature about the Judge, but to talk 
with voters personally and interest them 
in going to the polls. The old, sound, 
systematic method. The night before 
registration day these block leaders tele- 
phoned every voter in the block and re- 
minded them to register. 

A speakers’ bureau was organized in 
some counties to scan the newspapers for 
all sorts of gatherings—conventions, 
homecomings, picnics, anything at all 
that brought people together. The 
bureau then sought permission to send a 
speaker to talk about Judge Allen for 
a few minutes. 

The week before election ten auto- 
mobiles carrying two women each left 
Columbus loaded with literature, and 
went in ten different directions over the 
state to localities where Judge Allen 
had not spoken. Most of them stayed 
out five or six days. These women bore 
their own expenses. Such devotion has 
few precedents. 
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Judge Allen had the women! Be- 
sides, she had the railroad brotherhoods. 
They not only endorsed her candi- 
dacy but published a special edition of 
Labor, their official organ, in the inter- 
est of her nomination. Five hundred 
thousand copies of this paper were sent 


into Ohio. The railroad men had not 
forgotten Mr. Pomerene’s record in 


favor of the Esch-Cummins bill. ‘The 
most gigantic subsidy of all time,” they 
called it, and attacked him vehemently. 
Nor had they forgotten Judge Allen’s 
record of fairness to every group, in- 
cluding the workers. Both the women 
and the brotherhoods had long black 
marks scored up against Pomerene for 
the speech in which he ridiculed the sug- 
gestion that the government should at- 
tempt to safeguard women and children 
in industry. 

The third (and last) element in 
Judge Allen’s support was the dry ele- 
ment. The Ohio Anti-Saloon League 
through its official publication, “The 


American Issue,’ pronounced Judge 
Allen a “satisfactory candidate.” Sup- 
port was not too hearty, however, 


because after the primary they were ex- 
pected to swing their support to the Re- 
publican candidate, Mr. Willis. 

And Mr. Pomerene—what was he 
doing all the while? Mr. Pomerene 
stayed at home and received callers but 
he made no speeches. Neither did he 
make promises or discuss campaign 
issues. In other words, as the news- 
papers put it, “he did not lift a finger in 
his own behalf.” Yet from some source 
came thousands of dollars with which 
paper and stamps were purchased and 
some hundreds of thousands of circular 
letters sent out to add bulk to the Ohio 
mails prior to August 10. From 
some source came other thousands of 
dollars to pay for the trained services of 
numerous organizers who covered the 
state with worthy thoroughness. The 
American brewers and the big corporate 
interests were very active in Ohio’s 
eighty-eight counties. 

Judge Allen’s efforts, in contrast to 
those of Senator Pomerene, and the suc- 
cess of the latter, are sufficient proof of 
the power of party machinery. A quota- 
tion from the Washington, D. C., 
Herald is to the point: “Senator Pome- 
rene is wet, labor is against him, the 
women’s organizations are against him 
—the Democratic organization is ex- 
pected to carry him through.” It did! 

The most trying feature of party 
machinations was its subtlety. Things 
happened mysteriously.. A Democratic 
resident of Columbus declares that al- 
though she voted for Judge Allen there 
is no record that any Democratic ballot 
was cast in her precinct. Another 
Democrat, a resident of Cleveland, says 
that he marked an absent voter’s ballot 
for Judge Allen but can find no record 
of the vote. Still another Cleveland 
resident, a Democrat, whose political 


THE Woman Cirizey 


habits are of long standing, upon de- 
manding a Democratic ballot eleven 
times at the polls in Cleveland, was re- 
fused it until he went out into the 
streets and brought in two friends to 
swear that he was as Democratic as he 
professed to be. 

The most effective weapon of all and 
the most deeply resented by the women 
was a notice that appeared in the papers 
the night before the primary to the 
effect that any Republican who voted a 
Democratic ballot would be subject to 
arrest. The basis of the threat is q 
primary law which requires the voter to 
mark the ticket of the party for fifty- 
one per cent of whose candidates he 
voted at the last general election, under 
penalty of fine or imprisonment. It js 
said that several thousand, fearful of 
disgrace and the heavy hand of the law, 
voted a Republican ballot or voted not 
at all, although they had proudly desig- 
nated themselves independents who 
meant to support Judge Allen. 

Another mystery which will never be 
plumbed is a discrepancy in votes for 
governor and senator. According to the 
official returns, some seventeen thousand 
more votes were cast for governor than 
for senator. In view of the fact that 
the governor’s nomination was consid- 
ered an assured thing while the sena- 
torial race was the focal point of the 
election, it is almost inconceivable that 
seventeen thousand persons should fail 
to express their choice. So the question 
remains, where are the seventeen thou- 
sand lost votes and if they are non-exist- 
ent—why are they? 

Still, beset by difficulties as she was, 
and in spite of them, Judge Allen 
emerged—without the nomination but 
gloriously close to it. Out of eighty- 
eight counties she carried twenty-five 
and tied one. Altogether the majority 
she yielded her opponent was only 
twenty thousand votes. 

Big business, the wets, the utility in- 
terests, the machine—all together, pull- 
ing hard, could net only a twenty thou- 
sand majority (incidentally, it was forty 
thousand votes behind Senator Pome- 
rene’s former majority), while a woman, 
alone, minus_ party and financial back- 
ing, supported only by the members of 
her sex, by certain outstanding men of 
the party not controlled by the machine, 
and by the unorganized efforts of cer- 
tain other groups to which she had been 
courageous enough to be just in times 
past, could put the fear of disaster into 
the biggest bosses of the Democratic 
party. She could give Senator Pome- 
rene, particular pet of the powers that 
be, a veritable run for his life. 

“A setback to feminism,” “An unfor- 
tunate defeat,” some of the newspapers 
called it. But they were wrong. It was 
a triumphant defeat, and as for Judge 
Allen, she is infinitely stronger politi- 
cally for having stayed in the race. 
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Mrs. Hoover 


(Continued from page 15) 


sets once again applied to the job. 
~ Her time is budgeted to give to the 
Scouts a daily quota of hours. But in 
addition she is frequently away from 
Washington (as other women may be 
away to the theatre in New York, or 
to Newport) on long hot dusty trips to 
committee meetings and conventions. 

Again, she is “doing a job.” 

Yet even there, where she has done, is 
doing, so much, she is never in the lime- 
light. She is never (like so many 
women in similar relationship to national 
organizations) conspicuous. She is un- 
obtrusive. Her ideas are never offered. 
When asked for, they are given with 
an almost timid shyness and in the 
gentlest of voices. 

I have frequently, therefore, been 
astounded to recognize that there is a 
certain awe about her among some of 
those who know her in this so-called pub- 
lic aspect. How anyone so genuinely 
simple and unaffected as she is, can 
create that sentiment is of a curious in- 
terest to the amateur psychologist. I 
have come to conclude that it is a sur- 
vival of the primitive awe of the un- 
known. She perhaps is thus little known 
because she is so unwilling to distress 
others by dominating them. She slips 
away. She lives only in the sweet 
atmosphere of peace. 

For she is, after all, the wife, not of a 
politician, but of a great engineer. It is 
a mere accident of fate that her husband 
is in politics. His natural interests, his 
type of mind, his way of looking at 
everything, is the way of the engineer. 
Because of that mind of his, which en- 
visages everything, every subject, in 
terms of an engineering problem, which 
as it were blue-prints every situation, he, 
too, is surrounded by an atmosphere of 
mystery which his distaste for personal 
publicity has done nothing to dissipate. 
The politicians don’t know what to 
make of him. 

It is a fine life of courageous dealing 
with every situation as it has arisen, of 
meeting each demand with whatever 
quality was at hand, that lies behind 
her, as she sits there knitting under the 
lamp of an evening. Fantastic scenes 
in China or Siam or the bush of Aus- 
tralia, scenes of luxury and the gayest 
society of London or Paris, thrilling 
days'of the opening of the war—all lie 
behind. Perfectly poised, she is utterly 
without change from the simple days of 
her academic youth. 

I am not picturing a hilarious person 
—not even a gay person. I am afraid 
perhaps my colors are too grey for the 
teality. There is humor here, but it is 
not the humor of anecdote—it is rather 
the smile of sympathy. Mrs. Hoover 
will get you to talking about yourself 
rather than tell you of her own experi- 


ences. You realize that where you have 
gone a mile, she has gone a hundred; 
where you have had a thrill, she has lived 
through a whole movie. Yet she will 
make you go on talking about yourself 
and never cap your climax. 

What you know of the scenes of her 
varied life you must for the most part 
put together from others. 

I confess myself fascinated by a per- 
son who can lay her hand on adventures 
and turn them into commonplaces. She 
has enjoyed them, too. No mistake about 
that. Yet perhaps because she was so 
young when they began, because they 
followed each other so swiftly, because 
the pattern of her outside life has con- 
tinued to flow into new shapes so 
steadily, she does not seem to be par- 
ticularly excited by an episode nor 
thrilled by an event. Or rather, per- 
haps because the inner life has been 
rooted so surely in her convictions, she 
has remained essentially untouched by 
outside circumstances. 

Whether near bushman or king, coolie 
or president, she simply set up house- 
keeping, constructed an American home, 
from that center of quiet sureness 
reached out a helping hand a little way 
to the nearest next duty, accepted life, 
but accepted it constructively. 

She is one of the least often seen 
women in the official life of Washing- 
ton. She is one of the most greatly and 
universally admired. 
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Children’s Bureau 
(Continued from page 9) 


eight county districts in six states, the 
Bureau again “went to the country” 
with an important declaration: “Ameri- 
can mothers in some parts of this coun- 
try are suffering sixteenth century con- 
ditions in giving birth to their babies.” 
And, again in the unassuming reports, 
were the actual facts to back the 
declaration. There was the county of 
a great state where more than three- 
fourths of the mothers visited by the 
agents of the Children’s Bureau had had 
no prenatal care whatever, only a little 
over a third were attended by a physi- 
cian at childbirth, forty-six, or more 
than one in eight, had been delivered 
by their husbands, and three were quite 
alone. Eight of the mothers covered by 
the inquiry had died; ten babies had 
been stillborn and twelve had died un- 
der two weeks of age; there had been 
thirty-nine premature deliveries. Nearly 
every neighborhood in that area had 
known of a death or a narrow escape 
from death on account of childbirth. 
There was the other county in one of 
the original thirteen colonies where 
isolation made it often impossible to se- 
cure medical help, where, for instance, 
a mother was in labor from one day 
until the next, while her husband spent 
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the night on a roundabout trip to secure 
a physician. 

Such facts as these were also trans- 
lated into action through popular bul- 
letins for mothers themselves, through 
campaigns for better maternity care, and 
through stimulation of the activities of 
private organizations. 

And finally, when nearly ten years 
had proved that the investigations of 
the Children’s Bureau and their result- 
ing policies were right, the Children’s 
Bureau, through Julia Lathrop, brought 
before the nation the first plan for 
national-state co-operation in a program 
for the protection of maternity and i 
fancy. 

These first ten years of the Bureau’s 
existence had seen remarkable develop- 
ments in the field of public health and 
child welfare. 

Instead of having only eight states 
with a system of registering the births 
of their babies anything like complete, 
we had twenty-seven states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in a birth-registration 
area which included only states with 
birth statistics at least 90 per cent com- 
plete. Instead of 300,000 baby deaths 
a year, 180,000 was the total of those 
lost; instead of one state bureau dealing 
with child health there had been cre- 
ated forty-six state bureaus. A ‘“Chil- 
dren’s Year” campaign during the war 
had focused national attention on the 
saving of life at a moment when de- 
struction of life seemed the one motivat- 
ing force, and had united 11,000,000 
women in a campaign to conserve the 
health of childhood. 

In other words, the methods suggest- 
ed by the Children’s Bureau had proved 
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their value. In 1921 Congress recog- 
nized the need for a continuation and a 
strengthening of the program on behalf 
of mothers and babies by passing the 
Federal Maternity and Infancy Act 
and placed the national administration 
of the Act in the hands of the Children’s 
Bureau. Again, the channels between 
the work of the Children’s Bureau and 
the parents and children of the nation 
proved direct and effective. In forty- 
three states there have been organized 
under the Federal Maternity and In- 
fancy Act during the past year some 
20,000 child health conferences where 
300,000 children have been examined by 
skilled physicians and nurses, some 
physicians and nurses, and some 4,000 
maternity conferences to which mothers 
have made more than 36,000 visits. 
More than 300,000 home visits have 
been made by nurses. 

It seems rather obvious that the staff 


_ of the Children’s Bureau does not spend 


much time in swivel chairs, our well- 
known editor to the centrary notwith- 
standing! It will be still more obvious, 
I think, when it is explained that the 
infant and maternal mortality work 
represents only one phase of the very 
broad program being carried on through 
the Bureau’s important divisions. In 
creating the Bureau, Congress gave it 
a large task. 

“The said Bureau,” says its organic 
act, ‘shall investigate and report 
upon all matters pertaining to the wel- 
fare of children and child life among 
all classes of our people, and _ shall 
especially investigate the questions of 
infant mortality, the birth rate, orphan- 
age, juvenile courts, desertion, danger- 
ous occupations, accidents and diseases 
of children, .émployment, _ legislation 
affecting children in the several States 
and Territories.” 

And the Children’s Bureau is “inves- 
tigating and reporting’? upon .all these 
phases of child welfare. More than two 
hundred distinct investigations covering 
communities in thirty-eight states and 
the District of Columbia have been 
made during the fourteen years of the 
Bureau’s existence. @ften the investiga- 
tion is of the type used in the maternal 
and infant mortality studies. Sometimes 
it is the more novel form of a demon- 
stration. 

For instance, the child hygiene divi- 
sion of the Bureau has been engaged in 
the fascinating task of discovering 
through actual experiment whether it is 
possible for our city communities to pre- 
vent rickets in their babies. Statistics 
gathered by a number of investigators 
in this country and abroad, particularly 
in England, have indicated that as many 
as eighty or ninety per cent of the chil- 
dren in a temperate climate have rickets 
in slight or serious form. The effects 
of rickets have been noted by many stu- 
dents. A rickety child has soft bones, 
which are easily bent out of shape, with 
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permanent malformations as a frequent 
result. 

Recent study has shown that rickets 
may be both prevented and cured by 
daily doses of codliver oil and by sun- 
baths. The Children’s Bureau has es. 
tablished in New Haven, in co-operation 
with the Yale School of Medicine, 
rickets clinic, where several hundred 
babies are being given such treatment 
under the supervision of the clinic staf. 

Although the Bureau’s report on this 
demonstration is not yet ready for pub. 
lication, Dr. Martha M. Eliot, who jg 
in charge, has made public some ver 
interesting preliminary results. It was 
found, in the first place, that the amount 
of codliver oil in the beginning 
of the demonstration—ten to twenty 
drops twice a day—was not sufficient 
to prevent X-ray evidence of early 
rickets. The amount was gradually in- 
creased to one and a half teaspoonfuls or 
even one desertspoonful twice a day, 
This treatment, in combination with 
daily sunbaths, has been given through 
the Children’s Bureau clinic to several 
hundred babies born during the past few 
years in the New Haven district. Pre- 
liminary figures show that it has been 
effective in preventing these babies from 
developing marked rickets and that it 
has materially reduced the cases of mod- 
erate rickets. 

As a result of this painstaking demon- 
the Bureau will have available 


used 


stration, 
for all public health officers, for all 
agencies entrusted with the care of 


and for all parents,-a 
what is be- 
most serious 


young children, 
mass of valuable data on 
lieved to be one of the 
diseases of infancy today. 
Quite as important as this work in 
the field of child hygiene has been the 
work of the Children’s Bureau in the 
study of methods of care for dependent, 
delinquent and handicapped children, 
undertaken through its social service 
division. During the past year many 
of us were startled to learn, as the re- 
sult of the investigation of this division, 
that child indenture, supposedly a relic 
of sixteenth century England, still 
flourishes in twentieth century America, 
twelve states today having laws permit- 
ting this antiquated practice. Bv visit- 
ing out-of-the-way farms in a Middle 
Western state, Children’s Bureau agents 
found conditions that were shocking not 
only to the people of that state itself, 
but also to the country as a whole. 
It was found that the dependent chil- 
dren of that state were in many Cases 
placed in farm families on indenture 
contracts under which boys and girls as 
young as nine or ten were working lit- 
erally as unpaid servants to earn their 
“board and keep.” The Bureau's re- 
port of this study furnishes reading 4s 
interesting as Dickens, and sometimes as 
distressing. For instance: 
“In one case a boy convalescing from 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Will they be among 
the fortunate few? 


HEN a mother dreams 
and plans for the future 
of her children, often she 
unwittingly forgets the vital im- 
portance of her little girls’ feet. 
If she only knew that most grown 
women have some form of foot weak- 
ness, She surely would take steps 
now to prevent her daughters 
from being nagged through life 
by painful, disheartening foot 
troublesand the fatigue that results. 
The most critical time is during 
childhood and youth, as a prominent 
Chicago physician pointed out. ‘More 
womens’ feet are impaired”, he said, 
‘between the ages of eight and eighteen than 
at any other age.”” The blame is traceable 
to rigid, wrongly shaped shoes that cramp 
and restrict growing feet, to short shoes, 
or to short stockings. 

A young girl who wears Cantilever 
Shoes has a better chance of becoming 
a healthy, happy woman because she is 
building bodily health from the very 
foundation. The flexible, all-leather arch 
of Cantilevers insures strong foot arches 
in later life by permitting the muscles of 
the foot freedom of action. Only by 
natural exercise can these muscles build’ 









A study of foot conditions and shoe 
requirements of women over a pe- 
riod of many years has demonstrated 
to us with growing force the need of 
Proper footwear for young folks. 


Announcing models for 
LITTLE GIRLS and MISSES in the CANTILEVER SHOE 








up the strength necessary to hold the 
twenty-six bones of the foot in arched 
formation. Feet strongly arched are 
thus prepared to sustain the weight 
of the body when a girl reaches 
womanhood, and she becomes one of 
the fortunate few who enjoy complete 
foot health. 

Growing toes lie straight in Cantilevers 
and function normally with every step 
because of the adequate toe room pro- 
vided in these naturally shaped shoes. 
The heel of the Cantilever is slightly 


( antilever 
Shoe 


— supports the arch, with flexibility 
MEN :- WOMEN : GIRLS 


\ 










“~ a 
> vat! “a 


wedged on the inner side so as to 
encourage graceful, natural walk- 
ing, with the toes straight ahead 
and the body weight distrib- 
uted evenly over the foot. Out- 
toeing, which throws the burden 
on the inner and weaker side of 
the foot, is a common cause of 
flat foot. 

Perhaps you are among the 
hundreds of thousands of men 
and women who have found 
true foot comfort and freedom 
as a wearer of Cantilever Shoes. The 
same features in these shoes that have 
been helpful to you are now available 
in the new Cantilever models for young 
girls. (The smaller sizes are suitable as 
well for little boys). If you have a 
daughter or if you know of a young girl 
whom you would like to have enjoy the 
advantages of the Cantilever Shoe, may 
we invite you to the nearest Cantilever 
store to inspect these models? 


Cantilever Shoes are made for men, 
women and children. The most fas- 
tidious members of your family will 
find styles to suit them, for Cantilevers 
are designed to please the eye as well 
as to ease the foot and keep it healthy. 









the Cantilever Shoe is now being 
made in juvenile models with flex- 
iblearches and natural lines so that 
growing feet may still have their 
natural shape and vigor when ma- 





Ce Shoes are sold within easy shopping 
distance of most readers of this magazine, If 
you do not know the address of a convenient 


Cantilever store, fill out this coupon and check 


which booklets you desire. 


CANTILEVER CORPORATION 
426 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Much of the damage to feetis done __turity is reached. Cantilever Shoes 
while the foot is growing. Growing for little girls and misses are now EEE RELATE Lm 
feet need shoes that fitcomfortably, available in most sections of the ° 
with room for the toesand freedom country. These shoes have unusual NII is vcncstesees ceamsseessobannvsauiseniieoawnbian’ -icutbostanal * 
to exercise. To meetthis greatneed, _ fitting qualiti -s. ; 

Cantilever Corporation TOWN ..ccsisoscesssavsoveevsnssvsnsavsevees STATE....s.essseeessrere . 

BY -] Women’s Booklet [] Men’s [J Children’s 
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pneumonia was placed out on contract to do 
farm work. In another case a boy of fourteen 
was indentured and stayed ten months in a 
home doing chores; being considered too sick 
to attend school, he finally returned to 
the State and then sent to a tuberculosis 
sanitarium, died. A girl of four- 
teen, who worked as nursemaid, cook and 
laundress in her indenture home and _at- 
tended school irregularly, was not sent to 
church or Sunday School because, her foster 
mother said, ‘Her mind was distracted from 
her work enough at schoo! as it was.” <A 
girl of twelve did housework, helped care for 
three children, prepared breakfast, milked 
five or six cows every evening and helped 
with the farm work, but her foster father 
told the investigator that he would ‘never 
take in another child unless I can get one 
young enough, so that I can break ’em in 
to work.’ A boy of nine, indentured on a 
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school 
where he 

















AM clothed from top 
to toe, inside and out, 





by advertisers in THE 
Woman CITIZEN,” said 
one of our co-workers as 


she stepped gaily into the 
editor’s office, not so long | 
ago. “How do you like | 
me? New hat, new coat, 
new frock, new gloves, new 
hose, new shoes; new undies 
—all by our own advertis- 
ers. And I feel that I never 
was so well dressed as | 
am at this minute.” 





Truly she looked it— 
smarter than ever before. 
And it occurred to us that 
possibly our out-of-town 
readers would like to shop 
in New York. Many of 
them are doing it now—by 
mail — but perhaps the 
thought has not come to 
you that mail-order shop- 


ping, when one is dealing 
with a reliable store, is 


thoroughly satisfactory. 


Why not try this plan the 
next time you need clothes? 
Do not wait to come to New 
York to do your shopping, 
but bring New York to you? 
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farm, did chores, carried wood and hoed; 
one day he left a gate open and was whipped 
so severely he ran away. Neighbors found 
him hiding in an apple tree, his body black 
and _ blue.” 

Here again, the Bureau’s quiet and 
scientific study has had practical results. 
State authorities, aroused by the condi- 
tions shown in the report, are at work 
to improve the methods of care for their 
dependent children. 

Mothers’ pensions, or aid for de- 
pendent children in their own homes, 
the causes of juvenile delinquency and 
improvement in the methods of treat- 
ment for children who come into contact 
with the law, better care for dependent 
children in foster homes or in institu- 
tions, a larger share of justice for the 
child born out of wedlock, more ade- 
quate provision for the mentally defec- 
tive child, are other subjects in which 
the Bureau’s work has been of vital 
importance to hundreds of thousands of 
children. 

Everybody knows of the Bureau’s ef- 
fort to secure protection for the child 
worker, but not everyone knows the 
vast amount of data which the indus- 
trial division of the Bureau has collected 
on the actual conditions among the child 
laborers in mills, canneries, sweated in- 
dustries, and in the commercialized 
forms of agriculture where work is done 
by “gangs” of families, including chil- 
dren whose little fingers have become 
adept at the work of picking vegetables 
and fruits, hoeing and topping beets, 
picking cotton, “suckering” and “‘worm- 
ing” tobacco—whose small backs become 
used to the long hours of bending and 
straightening, bending and straightening, 
in the hot sun of the summer months. 
Altogether, detailed investigations of ap- 
proximately 50,000 child workers in 
many occupations in twenty-four states 
have been made. 

Nor do many of us remember that 
for nearly a year, during the complex 
situation of war time, the Children’s 
Bureau administered with the minimum 
of: friction a national child labor law 
which required the co-operation of Fed- 
eral and state officers in its inforcement. 

The industrial division of the Bureau 
is also working quietly and effectively 
to promote the important work of voca- 
tional guidance for the boy and girl 
who are in the transition stage between 
school and work. 

The point is proved—is it not ?—that 
the staff of the Children’s Bureau is not 
indulging in a restful swivel-chair ex- 
But perhaps, to recall the state- 
ment of our editor, a word might be 
devoted to the “taxpaying American 
public.” In other words, what does the 
Children’s Bureau cost us? 

Figures obtained from the annual re- 
ports of the Chief of the Bureau show 
that since its creation in 1912 the total 
appropriations of the Bureau, exclusive of 
the funds available under the Maternity 


istence. 


G. Spalding & Bros. and the New Mexico League of Women Voters, please mention the Woman CITIZEN 
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and Infancy Act, have amounted 
about three and a half million dollay 
or nine cents for each of the 40,000,009 


children and young persons in the 
United States, for the entire fourteep. 
year period. The 1927 appropriation 


for the Bureau is $344,354, which rep. 
resents ‘a cut of $19,000 from the pre. 
vious year and of $31,900 from th 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1925 
A battleship, it may be pointed out 
rarely costs less than $40,000,000. 

The Federal funds spent under the 
Maternity and Infancy Act are leg 
than $1,000,000 a year. All of this 
amount, with the exception of $50,000 
for administrative purposes, goes direct. 
ly to the states. It may be pointed out 
here that $75,000,000 is appropriated 
for the current fiscal year for Federal 
aid to good roads. 

There is no better summing up of 
the case for the Children’s Bureau than 
the statement by Miss Abbott in one 
of her annual reports to the Secretary 
of Labor, a statement which cannot be 
too often repeated : 

“It is not possible to measure in terms 
of money the results of the work of the 
Children’s Bureau. But the saving of 
the lives of mothers and babies, the pre- 
vention of delinquency, and improved 
care for dependent children is the kind 
of national economy which should com- 
mend itself to everyone.” 








Navajo Indian Jewelry 


Hand-wrought silver beads and rings with 
turquoise. Lovely squashblossom earrings and 
thunder-bird pins. 
$2.50 to $25.00 
Sold by New Mexico League of Women 
Voters, Mrs. Roet. Dietz, Chairman of 
Finance, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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Bridge 
Sets 


Leather covered. It 
contains two packs 
pencil and 
score pad. In Black, 
Blue, Rose, Purple 
ecrase; also in pig- 
$6.75 


of cards, 


skin 





Ostrich leather, 
$9.5 





Souvenir 
Cigarette 
) Boxes 
k ‘ \\) Suitable for gi ie ieer 
“ 2. wa golf cids 150 +] 
arettes . $20.00 
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518 Fifth Avenue - - at 43d Street 
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e pre. A referendum was held in New York State on Woman Suffrage 
poe and carried by 103,000 majority. Did Mr. Wadsworth obey it? 

com- He did not. What claim has he on Party loyalty? 

rie | | Forward with 


: FRANKLIN W. CRISTMAN 





— | An honest, able man 
Y An upholder of the Constitution 
A loyal Republican who 
Stands for the best in politics 


A descendant of sturdy Revolutionary ancestors, 
Mr. Cristman is widely known in central New York 
as a lawyer, banker, churchman, trustee of Syracuse 
University and upstanding man of affairs. 





Senator Wadsworth is out to kill the Prohibition Amendment after 


a seven year trial. 


Senator Cristman stands for the Prohibition Amendment and honest 


enforcement. 


Vote Forward With FRANKLIN W. CRISTMAN 
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The Blood Pressure Bugaboo 


The First of a Series of Attacks on Some 
Ancient Enemies of Health 


HOUGH $still somewhat 

shrouded in mystery, blood 

pressure has emerged into the 

open of every-day knowledge 

due to the perfecting of the 
instruments which measure it. Blood 
pressure is caused by the force of the 
heart beat propelling the blood stream 
through the arteries. If the heart 
muscle is strong and the arteries are 
elastic and pliable, the blood pressure 
will be normal—in young adolescents 
around 100; in healthy adults between 
125 and 150. If a weakening of the 
heart muscles should take place from 
any cause, with no alteration in the 
blood vessels the blood pressure would 
drop. If no change takes place in the 
heart muscle, but a stiffening or a nar- 
rowing of the blood vessels occurs, the 
blood pressure rises, because it takes 
more cardiac force to propel the same 
amount of blood through stiff and nar- 
row arterial tubes than through soft and 
elastic ones. The normal blood pres- 
sure is maintained by a balance of many 
bodily forces, including the normal in- 
teracting of the endocrine glands of the 
body. 

The elimination of bodily waste is 
carried on through the liver and kidneys. 
If too much food is eaten and assimilated 
during twenty years of young adulthood, 
both the liver and kidneys become pre- 
maturely senile from overwork. Reten- 
tion, in even slight degrees, of bodily 
waste tends to raise the level of blood 
pressure. Food wastes are also elim- 
inated through the intestines. In many 
cases of constipation or of more insid- 
ious, sluggish or delayed elimination, 
enough auto-intoxication results to push 








GLENSIDE 


Jamaica PLain, 
Boston, Mass. 
A small, attractively located 
sanitarium for nervous, mild 
mental, or chronic illnesses. 
Mase. D. Orpway, M.D. 
6 Parley Vale. Tel. Jam. 44 
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By GULIELMA F. ALsop 


the blood pressure up beyond the nor- 
mal. The well-known symptoms of 
slight auto-intoxication, headache, dizzi- 
ness, coated tongue, bad taste in mouth, 
bad breath, depression, lack of concen- 
tration, pasty skin, ought to be effective 
danger signals. 

A sense of well-being goes with nor- 
mal blood -pressure. With a lowered 
pressure there is a feeling of weakness, 
easy fatigue, depression. It is natural 
for blood pressure to vary with age and 
many other factors. The normal factors 
that raise blood pressure are exercise, a 
full meal, cold air, emotional excitement, 
especially worry and anger. The elas- 
ticity of the body provides for daily 
variations of between twenty and thirty 
degrees. In measuring blood pressure, 
then, the reading must be taken four or 
five times at the same time of day for 
absolute accuracy, though one reading 
will give the physician a good idea of 
the patient’s usual average. 

Blood pressure that rises too high 
puts a great strain on both the heart 
muscle and the arteries, especially the 
very delicate arteries of the brain, and 
predisposes to a stroke of apoplexy in 
old age. There are definite patholog- 
ical diseases which permanently raise 
the blood pressure—kidney trouble, 
syphilis, and some forms of heart trou- 
ble. Aside from these definite diseases, 
there are subtle and avoidable causes, 
which lead to permanent and premature 
high blood pressures, foremost among 
which are the habits of worry, and life- 
long auto-intoxication from constipation. 

“Yes, doctor, I know. I’m the worry- 
ing kind. I can’t help it.” That 
attitude of mind is a guaranteed pro- 
ducer of high blood pressure in middle 


‘life with all its discomforts of dizziness, 


indigestion, shortness of breath and 
threatened apoplexy. The power of the 
individual to control her emotional life 
can be acquired, as well as her power to 
control her physical life. If an individ- 
ual grasps the fact that her emotional 
temperament is an internal environment 
to be changed at her desire as much as 
her external environment, she can banish 
the habit of worrying. 

The second simple but insidious cause 
is concerned with food—both the quality 
and quantity of the food intake and its 
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elimination. The food © stimulants. 
meats, coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, tend, in 
some families, to raise the blood pres. 
sure. The amount of food eaten has 
even more to do with raising blood pres. 
sure than the quality. Food eaten in 
excess of the needs of the body, raising 
the weight ten or twenty pounds above 
the average, becomes dangerous. 

We have long recognized at a glance 
the type of person most likely to have a 
stroke—the heavy, short-necked, florid 
type with a tendency to violent emo- 
tional outbreaks. An infant may be 
born with a tendency to high blood pres. 
sure. It runs in some families. But 
the adult with high blood pressure has 
nevertheless been manufactured _per- 
sistently day by day throughout life. 
With the modern knowledge of hygiene | 
at command, no young person need de- 
velop into a high blood pressure adult. 

An adult with an already developed 
high blood pressure can reduce it some- 
what under careful doctor’s supervision. 
This will involve the removal of any 
chronic focus of infection, a modified 
diet both in quantity and quality, eff- 
cient elimination and a lessening of 
cares and worries. One must lead a 
regular life with daily exercise in mod- 
eration, in the open air if possible, and 
with sufficient sleep for complete relaxa- 
tion and refreshment before morning. A 
regular life, to some temperaments, 
carries with it an aroma of prison 
régime, but its results are so pleasurable 
in increased vigor and lessened depres- 
sion, in the return of a sense of joy in 
living, that those who have been forced 
to try it by necessity will continue it of 
their own accord. 
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Be sure not to miss the story, 
“Dreams Coming True,” on page 
51 of this magazine. It is the 
story of something new in the 
publishing world, and something 
very important to friends of the 
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Tacna-Arica 
(Continued from page 23) 


Beyond the flag lay the town, a clus- 
ter of low adobe houses, with the pepper 
tres and bougainvillaea of the plaza 
making a welcome note of color against 
the low sand-hills behind. Beyond the 
town, stretching back into the foothills 
of the Andes, lay the Azapa valley, at its 
entrance the tower of the Lazaretto, 
where the Chilean officials were bringing 
the Peruvians of the valley to be hidden 
until they could be smuggled past Persh- 
ing’s observers and deported south on 
the next Chilean steamer. 

It was in this valley that I had the 
most exciting of my several personal 
contacts with those terrorists whom 
General Lassiter, General Pershing’s 
successor, characterized in his report as 
“outrageous criminals’—a_ characteriza- 
tion in which I feel confident General 
Pershing agreed. For although the far 
end of this valley is only forty minutes 
by motor from Arica, the Chilean sub- 
delegate and the other officials of the 
valley had determined that none of the 
American or Peruvian delegations 
should be allowed to enter, and had 
forced men in the valley to promise to 
shoot any of either delegation who 
should try to break in. 

The men were Peruvian at heart and 
fled to us, but so well did the officials 
themselves guard the valley that it was 
not until the so-called “guarantees” 
which were expected to provide fairer 
conditions for a plebiscite, were voted by 
the Commission in November, three 
months after the arrival of the delega- 
tions, that any of the Peruvian delega- 
tion managed to get into the valley. I 
was one of the party and with us was 
also the other American on the dele- 
gation, Dr. Albert Giesecke, Director of 
Education of Peru. 

On the dusty road winding through 
the sand, we met hardly a man; they 
were either deported or in hiding. The 
few women we passed, riding back from 
market in Arica, hurried their burros 
off into the desert, thinking we were 
Chileans. Reassured by our cries they 
would come back and listen wonderingly 
as we told them of the “guarantees” and 
of the removal from office of the In- 
tendente of the Province, the arch op- 
pressor of them all. Never shall I for- 
get their look of relief, nor their voices 
as they said “Thank God” at what 
seemed to be a lifting of the Chilean 
yoke—the first in forty years. As we 
drew up to the cane porticos of the little 
adobe farm-houses the families there, 
too, would flee to the fields and have to 
be called. 

At the head of the valley we heard 
that a mounted policeman was telling 
the people that “those cholos”—the Chi- 
lean epithet for Peruvians—“would 
have their throats cut on their way back 

















Nagging Wives 


She is a great 
boon to her husband. She is everlastingly nagging him to 


Do not be too severe on the nagging wife. 
take care of his health. She produces results. Married 
men live longer than single men. 

Women have a right to dictate to their husbands about. 
their health. Women live longer than men. Women live 
more hygienically than men. Women are far more cou- 
rageous and determined in facing their health problems 
than men. More males are born than females but more 
women reach the century goal than men. 

The business of living, however, is quite as serious for 
women as it is for men. Every man and every woman 
should be examined at least once a year to find out just 
what their physical assets and liabilities are and the rules 
of healthful living they should follow. 

It is not only easy for a man to prolong his years of ac- 
tivity and earning power, but it is also easy for a woman to 
prolong the years of her youthful charm, vivacity and mag- 
netism. 

The Life Extension Institute was organized in 1913 by a 
group of eminent physicians, scientists and well known 
business men who believed that a vast amount of illness 
could be prevented and human life prolonged many years 
through periodic physical examinations and the practice 
of correct personal hygiene. Since the Institute’s organ- 
ization, its work has become widely known throughout the 
world and over 400,000 men and women have taken its 
services. 

There is a separate department for women at the Head 
Office with both men and women examining physicians ‘in 
attendance. In the examination of women special attention 
is given to conditions of peculiar importance to the age 
period or situation in life, i.e., married, single, engaged, 
child-bearing period or change of life. Women’s condi- 
tions are also studied with a view to developing counsel 
that will lead to correction of physical defects such as 
obesity, faulty posture, poor nutrition and conditions im- 
pairing the vitality, youthful spirit, physique, or mental 
outlook. The Institute also has a special department for 
the examination of children. 

The Institute’s services are available to the public 
through subscribing health memberships. No medical 
treatment is included. If you have never taken the Insti- 
tute’s life extension examinations write for complete in- 
formation and for free booklets on the prevention of dis- 
ease and the prolongation of human life. 


LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, Inc. 
25 West 43rp StreEET, New York City 
Telephone Vanderbilt 1494 
Without any obligation on my part, send me information about the 
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to Arica.”” We fully realized what this 
first successful expedition into the valley 
would cost the Chilean officials in pres- 
tige, so we were not surprised when, on 
our way back, in a lonely place in the 
road, we found a Ford car parked across 
our path. As we slowed down five men, 
armed with pistols and whips, jumped 
out from behind the bushes, wrenched 
open the doors of our car and seized 
the shoulders of our two natives of the 
valley to drag them out and beat them 
up, possibly to kill them. At this, Dr. 
Giesecke and I both began to remon- 
strate strongly, and, rather dashed to 
find two Americans present as witnesses, 
the Chileans hesitated. 

In the pause we were able to identify 
them. One was the recently removed 
chief of police of the valley, another 
was the chief of the Chilean propaganda 
there, a third was the founder and head 
of the “Nativos,” the chief organization 
for Chilean propaganda in the whole 
territory, and a fourth was high in the 
secret police. The last, standing be- 
side me, suddenly reached forward and 
slapped the Azapan in front of me in 
the face. 
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‘Stop that,” I shouted at him in Eng- 
lish, for as yet I had little Spanish. “I 
do not understand’ English,’ he 
answered in Spanish. “General Persh- 
ing,” I retorted, most forcibly, thinking 
it sufficiently good Spanish. At this the 
head of the “Nativos” sneered, ‘You 
have been up the valley telling everyone 
you have guarantees. Where are your 
guarantees now?” And indeed I won- 
dered. 

It was obvious that though held back 
somewhat by the unexpected presence of 
two Americans, they were trying to 
think up some deviltry which should re- 
instate them as the rulers of the valley. 
For a good half hour they kept us there, 
abusing us, dragging things out of the 
Peruvians’ pockets, refusing, in spite of 
my several polite requests, to let us go. 
Whenever I would tell our chauffeur to 
go ahead the Chilean at his elbow, foot 
on the running board and hand on his 
revolver, would say: “If you do I will 
shoot your tires full of holes.” At last 
we made a dash and got away. 

With such a lack of any protection 
for one side, it was obvious that a fair 
plebiscite could not be held. On June 
14 General Lassiter and the Peruvian 
member of the Commission, voted to 
end the proceedings. Any one interested 
in our foreign relations should read 
General Lassiter’s report which, unlike 
the other documents of the Commission, 
has been made public. It forms an in- 
dictment of Chile more bitter than any- 
thing I have written. 

As General Lassiter has reported, 
Chile has herself prevented the holding 
of the plebiscite of the Treaty of Ancon, 
which alone could give her a permanent 
title to the territory. She has forfeited 
all claim to further possession. Bolivia 
has no claim. She never owned it. 
There are few Bolivians there. To give 
her Tacna and Arica, or to allow her 
to buy any part of the territory and 
people, would not bring peace nearer on 
the West Coast. It would add merely 
another enmity. Peruvians have not 
forgotten that the War of the Pacific 
was begun by Chile against Bolivia, that 
Peru was drawn in by her treaty of 
mutual defense with Bolivia, and that 
Bolivia retired very early from the war, 
leaving Peru to carry on her own de- 
fense alone. 

There are three ports for the capital 
of Bolivia on the Pacific—Mollendo in 
Peru, Antofagasta, once Bolivian, now 
Chilean, and Arica. Though the other 
two are the more frequently used, Arica 
is the nearest. It is this alone which 
gives Bolivia a claim to it. Bolivia 
should have a free area in the port of 
Arica, with her own docks, lighters, and 
officials, as Czechoslovakia has in Ham- 
burg and Jugoslavia in Saloniki. Per- 
haps she should own the railroad. But 
beyond that she needs neither territory 
nor people for a free access to the sea, 
and she needs infinitely the friendship of 
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Peru, which she now has. 

What should be done with the ter. 
ritory and the people? Division has ap. 
pealed to some as the most practicaj 
solution, on the principle that no ope 
would get what he wants, so every one 
would be satisfied. ‘That does not ap. 
peal to me as practical, nor do I relish 
leaving even part of the people of the 
territory under their oppressors, eager 
for vengeance as they are now. I think 
a Free State would save everyone’s face 
and would have a good chance for suc. 
cess as well. But that does not appear 
as practical to others as it does to me. 
Then let us try the just solution. |t 
happens to have good legal grounds as 
well. That would be to declare form. 
ally that Chile has forfeited all rights 
in the territory and that it reverts to 
Peru. 

We are not going to send a force to 
evict Chile from the area. But there are 
other ways. German synthetic nitrates 
have knocked the bottom out of Chilean 
finances. She needs money. If we were 
to let her know that we would not buy 
one Chilean bond until she has honor- 
ably evacuated Tacna and Arica, we 
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might accomplish it. At all events, 
is the very least that we can 
go to fulfill our obligation to those 
thousands of refugees on the wharves of 
Callao, to the many more who have fled 
there since the delegation left Arica, to 
the women left now still more desolate 
on the farms of Tacna, to the many— 
we do not yet know how many—who 
have died for their patriotism in this 
travesty of a plebiscite. 


Washington 


(Continued from page 13) 


Lenroot as the Wisconsin representative 
in the Senate, was the climax of a des- 
perate struggle to break the hold of the 
La Follette progressives on Wisconsin 
politics. It is practically certain that 
Blaine in Wisconsin and Brookhart in 
lowa will be elected in November. This 
would add two to the present so-called 
“insurgents” in the Senate: Senators 
La Follette of Wisconsin, Frazier, and 
Nye of North Dakota, Shipstead of 
Minnesota, and Norris and Howell of 
Nebraska. This group is already claim- 
ing that they have the strength to dead- 
lock the Senate. 

Efforts are variously made to inter- 
pret the results of the primaries as in- 
dications of popular opinion on the 
World Court, prohibition or the Ku 
Klux Klan, and there is ample material 
for each side. Senator Shortridge was 
nominated in California on a_ rock- 
ribbed World Court-Administration 
platform, but Senator Moses won the 
New Hampshire nomination with a rec- 
ord of opposition to the Court. Gover- 
nor Blaine won his nomination as an 
out and out wet, while Congressman 
John Philip Hill, who made modifica- 
tion of the prohibition law the major 
plank in his platform and who is an 
outstanding ‘‘wet” on Capitol Hill, lost 
the nomination for the Senate. Rice W. 
Means of Colorado, the only open 
“Klan” senator, was defeated, but can- 
didates backed by the Klan won in sev- 
eral states. In each of these contests 
so many factors were involved that it is 
a rash politician who accepts them as a 
guide to what the public wants. 

_The three P’s—Prosperity, Prohibi- 
tion and Protection—have all been taken 
off the shelf and put through their paces 
as political issues. Prosperity may be 
due to the effect of the weather on the 
season’s crops, condition of European 
markets, application of scientific dis- 
coveries to problems of industry and 
development of natural resources. Prohi- 
bition, its advocates believe, should be 
kept out of politics until it has been 
fairly tested over a longer period of 
time. Under the system lately advo- 
cated by William F. Culbertson, former 
member of the Tariff Commission, even 
the protective tariff could be determined 
on a mathematically ascertainable basis 


ot difference in American and toreign 
production costs, and should not be ma- 
terial for party politics. 

Yet about these three issues the politi- 
cal cauldron bubbles furiously. Pros- 
perity is emerging as the leading issue, 
and was played up by dozens of ‘“‘call- 
ers on the President” at his summer 
camp. But the farm bloc continues to 
point to the depressed condition of agri- 
culture and the slim returns of agricul- 
tural investment as evidence that this 
prosperity is sectional. 

The general dullness of the campaign 
issues militates against the efforts of na- 
tional women’s organizations and patri- 
otic societies to “get out the vote” for 
the fall elections. A recent publication 
attributes the decline in the percentage 
of American voting to the use of auto- 
mobiles. “The automobile has made the 
American people a nation of highway 
travelers,” it is declared. ‘‘Voting re- 
quires as its foundation a stable resi- 
dence. A workman who today owns a 
Ford car accepts work in Florida in the 
winter months, in New England in mid- 
summer, or Baltimore in November. 
He was not at home on registration 
days and not at home on election day. 
Election day may be a sort of general 
holiday to thousands who take the fam- 
ily on a visit to the country or to friends 
in a neighboring state—and no one in 
that car gets home to vote. Thus the 
automobile has made business and 
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pleasure an active factor in cutting 
down the vote.” 

Such organizations as the National 
League of Women Voters and the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs are 
making a valiant effort, however, to stir 
up citizens to a realization of their duty 
to go to the polls in November. 

The Federal Trade Commission, at- 
tacked by the liberal group in Congress 
many times during recent months for 
alleged partiality to “Big Business,” un- 
expectedly broke into the pages of the 
Atlantic Monthly, where, in an article 
by Professor William Z. Ripley, of 
Harvard University, it was charged 
with failure to comply with the law 
which empowers it to compel reports of 
business operations and finances by cor- 
porations. No official answer was forth- 
coming, but it was informally explained 
by members of the legal staff and others 
that the Commission has its hands tied 
by pending court cases, one of which has 
been before the Supreme Court for six 
years, and which involves the right of 
the Commission to demand reports when 
no specific investigation is contemplated. 
Another reason given for the failure to 
publish annual reports of the biggest 
corporations and business units in the 
country, which Professor Ripley de- 
clared was its prescribed duty under the 
Federal Trade Commission act, had a 
familiar ring: ‘‘The Commission is 
handicapped because of lack of appropri- 
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ations trom Congress. To collect  re- 
ports from all these corporations would 
require more money than we have al- 
lotted to us.” 

This is only one of a series of charges 
that the Federal Trade Commission is 
not protecting the public interests in its 
activities against unjust practices in in- 
terstate commerce. The line of cleavage 
between Democratic and Republican 
members of the Commission is sharply 
drawn, with ‘Commissioners Thompson 
and Nugent dissenting” regularly ap- 
pearing on its reports and orders, par- 
ticularly when scme large business unit 
is absolved of illegal practice charges. 
The recent report on trading in grain 
futures was a case in point. The con- 
servative majority found the Chicago 
Board of Trade and other grain ex- 
changes guiltless of deliberate abuses, 
and recommended against legislative ac- 
tion to curb their activities. Commis- 
sioners Thompson and Nugent dissented 
and branded the report as “inadequate” 
in its recommendations that the grain 
exchanges remedy existing evils by vol- 
untary reform within the organizations. 
Incidentally, Commissioner Thompson’s 
term expires this month and it will soon 
fall to the President’s lot to announce 
a new Commissioner. 

There has also been considerable crit- 
icism ef the Commission because of its 
failure to answer the request signed by 
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twenty-two senators for an investigation 
of all important mergers of large busi- 
ness units during recent years. 
for a general Congressional investigation 
of the Commission itself, similar to the 
probe into the affairs of the Tariff Com- 
mission, is reported to be brewing. 
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cal serenity of the country. 

That, to many of the tired, harassed, 
and nerve-driven women of this genera- 
tion, is the great lure of the various 
forms of nature dancing. They do pro- 
vide a release for minds and _ bodies 
weary of being their humdrum selves. 
They offer the benefits of healthful exer- 
cise to the tune of music that both 
soothes and stimulates. And they satisfy 
a wistful searching for beauty that is no 
less earnest and persistent because this 
mechanical age has so little place for it. 
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“Wet” Referenda 
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The temperance leaders of the state 
with one exception, have agreed to wast 
neither time nor money upon it. Though 
many will vote No, the “drys” of th 
state are not making a campaign againg 
the referendum further than to explain 
its futility. They refuse to be sent of 
on a wild-goose chase after a fake refer. 
endum when their real duty is thei: 
constitutional right to vote for offices 
who will strengthen, not weaken, th 
Volstead Act and who, in New York 
State, will stand for a state enforcement 
code. 















N the states where the referenda are 

mandatory, however, the Woman’ 

Christian Temperance Union wil 
offer active opposition to them with all 
possible assistance from the national or. 
ganization. The methods to be employed 
are the dissemination of literature, the 
holding of public meetings, and a strong 
effort to get out the entire dry vote in 
the states in question. An _ intelligent 
publicity campaign on the effect of pro- 
hibition and emphasis on the fact that 
prohibition is the best method yet tried 
in solving the liquor problem will be 
broadcast in every way. The fact that 
failures of prohibition are due to lack of 
enforcement will also be emphasized and 
an appeal made to all voters not only 
to vote against the referendum proposi- 
tion in each state but to make public 
sentiment that will stand back of law 
enforcement officials and will promote 
law observance. 
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for the independent citizenship of mar- 
ried women. The pamphlet presents the 
world-wide effects of the Act in the 
simplest English to meet the needs of the 
foreign-born woman. But there is meat 
in it for the native-born as well. The 
price is fifteen cents from the National 
Council of Jewish Women, 799 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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Dreams Coming ‘True 


REMENDOUS forces are at work today in the 

lives of women. A whole world, closed to 
them throughout the centuries, has opened its 
doors: at first, a tiny crack as education and the 
professions admitted them grudgingly and in small 
groups, opening wider as manufacturing and in- 
dustries demanded their work—then the full tide 
of economic changes sweeping them through in 
floods into the business and political world. 


Today American women have life in all its 
richest and fullest aspects within their reach. 
They find a new comradeship in husbands and 
children. Their homes are more precious than 
ever before because of their outside interests. 
Housekeeping has taken on a new perspective. 
Gifts of intellect and character are allowed free 
growth. Unexpected talents are being developed. 
All life is tingling with new possibilities. 


These times call for a woman’s magazine, dif- 
ferent from those of the past. New interests and 
responsibilities, new amusements and avocations 
demand new information. The old interests need 
fresh inspiration. 


The Woman Citizen stimulates women to de- 
velop all their talents. It dignifies and gives new 
importance to the woman in the home. It encour- 
ages and inspires every woman to do her share in 
the progress of humanity. It keeps women inter- 


estingly informed on what is going on in the world. 
It follows the brilliant success of individual women 
and through its Contributing Editors it speaks 
authoritatively for American women. It aims to 
be indispensable to every woman in every com- 
munity who is not half asleep or still living in the 
Victorian era. 


The value of the WomMAN Citizen has become 
so evident and the opportunities awaiting it are so 
brilliant that from all over the United States lead- 
ing women have agreed to cooperate as a woman’s 
publishing company to give the magazine ade- 
quate backing, with the Leslie Commission, which 
carried it alone in the past, a partner in the enter- 
prise. 


Because of their suppert, your WOMAN CitI- 
ZEN comes to you this month increased in size, in 
a livelier dress, and with a vigor in its editorial 
policy that promises a great increase in influence 
and power both in the lives of women themselves 
and in the nation. 


Below are the names of CirizEN guarantors. 
They represent seventeen states and many differ- 
ent viewpoints. Their common ground is their 
belief in the Woman Citizen. Their vision and 
generosity are a guarantee of a magazine of which 
every American woman will be proud, and in 
whose success she can claim a share. 


Woman Citizen Guarantors 


CALIFORNIA MARYLAND 


Mrs. Chas. D. Blaney, Saratoga 

Mrs. John R. Haynes, Los Angeles 
Mrs. Milbank Johnson, Pasadena 

Mrs. Parker S. Maddox, San Francisco 
Mrs. Lee A. Phillips, Los Angeles 
Miss Frances Wills, Los Angeles 


MICHIGAN 


COLORADO 
Mrs. Richard C. Campbell, Denver 


MINNESOTA 


CONNECTICUT 
Miss Mary Bulkley, Hartford 


MISSOURI 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 


NEW JERSEY 
ILLINOIS 


Mrs. Jacob Baur, Chicago 

Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, Chicago 
Mrs. Davis Ewing, Bloomington 
Mrs. Wm. G. Hibbard. Winnetka 
Mrs. Medill McCormick, Chicago 


NEW YORK 


Mrs. Benjamin F. Pitman, Boston 
Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Boston 





Mrs. Chas. E. Ellicott, Baltimore 


Mrs. Chas. H. Hodges, Detroit 
Mrs. Willard Pope, Detroit 
Mrs. Henry G. Sherrard, Detroit 


Mrs. Sumner T. McKnight, Minneapolis 


Mrs. Henry Lang, Montclair 


NEW YORK (Continued) 
Mrs. John T. Pratt, New York 
Miss Grace van B. Roberts. New York 
Mrs. Dexter P. Rumsey, Buffalo 
Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, New York 
Mrs. W. E. Werner, Rochester 
Mrs. Casper Whitney, New York 
Mrs. Wm. G. Willeox, Staten Island 


OHIO 
Mrs. Robert Patterson, Dayton 
Miss Belle Sherwin, Cleveland 


Mrs. Amos Cushman, St. Louis 
Mrs. A. Ross Hill, Kansas City 
Mrs. Robert McK. Jones, St. Louis 
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Mrs. George A. Piersol, Philadelphia 
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Mrs. George H. Crooker, Providence 
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Mrs. Raymond Brown, New York 
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your own tooth-paste , 


lacpetelmey nals ttalel ens 
butits good for your 


HEN the last squeeze 

oozes from the particu- 

Jar tube you are using— 

will you ask your druggist for 

your first tube of Ipana Toot! 
Paste? 

Switch to it completely for 
one month. Use it faithfully. 
You'll see how effective it 1s for 
cleaning your teeth, how deli- 
cious it is to your taste, how 
beneficial to your gums. 

Our modern diet of soft, lus- 
cious food robs our gums of the 
stimulation which coarse, fi- 
brous food once gave. They be- 


come tender and soft, sometimes 
they bleed—and a ‘“‘pink tooth 
brush"’ warns of greater troubles 
to come. 


How Ipana and massage make 
weak gums healthy 
Speak to your dentist at the 
first sign of trouble. Very prob- 
ably he will advise gum mas- 
sage—to restore stimulation to 
the softened gum tissues. Very 
probably, too, he will advise 
that Ipana be used, for it was 
by professional recommendation 
that Ipana first became known. 


Because of its ziratol 
content, [pana will 
strengthen your 
gums, and render 
them more resistant 
to disease. 


Start with Ipana — now! 


So get a full size tube at your drug- 
gist’s. And twice-a-day take one extra 
minute for this gentle massage with 
the brush after the usual cleaning with 
Ipana. Your gums will soon grow 
firmer and your teeth more brilliant. 
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